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A LITTLE SERMON ON TICK ERADICATION. 


N THIS page we are carrving a picture that is an almost unan- 
swerable argument to the opponents of tick eradication work in 
the South. At the International Livestock Exposition recently 
: held in Chicago the South perhaps attained for the first time national 


America. We believe this prophecy is a true one, but we shall never 
see it fulfilied until tick eradication is an accomplished fact. And tick 
eradication over the whole South must be preceded by the eradication 
of an even more blighting curse—the curse of ignorance. But this 
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POINT COMFORT XIV, 337,488. 


handicap has 
been over- 
come and the 
ticks eradi- 
cated over an 
area of about 
200,000 
square miles, 
a territory 
equal in area 
to about four 
average 
Southern 
states. 

We simply 
can’t afford 
to allow our 
indifferent, 
ignorant 
neighbors to 
stand in the 
way ofa 
movement 
thatis fraught 
with so 
muchof good 
to ourselves 
individually, 








'| tion, winning second place in the international contest; and to cap the | 


‘, climax, the Mississippi Hereford bull here shown led all competitors 
|| and took first prize as the champion of his class in all the country. 

A few years ago the very counties from which these prize winners 
/ came were infested with ticks and with scrub cattle; but by the co-op- 
eration of the farmers themselves with county, state and United States 
| authorities the ticks have been cieaned up and the last obstacle to suc- 
‘i cessful, profitable stock raising has been removed. 

Gradually the quarantine line has been moving southward. The 
State of Tennessee is now practically entirely free of ticks, and bv 
next spring almost half of Mississippi will be released. The Carolinas, 
too, have made marked progress in ridding themselves of this pest. 
We take it that the fact that a man reads The Progressive Farmer 
/| is of itself evidence that he is a progressive—that he does not need to 
i, be taught the truth that ticks are costing us millions of dollars annual- 
') ly, and that they can be exterminated at a nominal cost once we make 
(| up our minds to do it. But it is the other fellow, the mao who doesn’t 
| read and doesn’t believe, that stands in the way. Hence the speedy 
}} eradication of the tick is largely a matter of education—of getting the 
Southern farmers as a whole to see the value of this great work and 
} get solidly behind it, and we know of no more powerful agency to aid 
|, in this effort than our progressive army of Progressive Farmer read- 
ers. We are quoting on another page from a leading Northern live- 
stock journal a statement that the South is the coming meat house of 





to our neigh- 
borhoods, and to the South. It is largely a matter of demonstration— 
of showing them—and you can best do this by putting in a dipping vat. 

The tick never fails to make scrub cattle scrubbier and scrubs 
out of pure-breds; the dipping vat kills the tick. 
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NEXT WEEK’S GOOD THINGS. 


Essentials in Co-operation Among Farmers—Elements that 
Make for Success in Working Together; Essentials in Profit- 
able Livestock Production—The Things that Make or Mar the 
Industry; Essentials In Growing Field Crops—A Considera- | 
tion of the Most Important Factors; Essentials in Profitable | 
Gardening—Factors that Make for Success; Plowing Under 
Vegetable Matter—When It Should Be Done and Why; and a) 
heaping measure of good things in our regular departments. 


POULTRY SPECIAL ANNOUNCE- 
MENT. 


Our edition of January 31 will be a Poultry Special, in’ 
which we expect to carry a number of useful and interesting 
articles and letters on farm poultry, by people who know. 
Breeders are asked to submit short, pithy letters, telling of 
their actual experiences, accompanying them, if possible, with | 
good, clear photographs. All letters used will be paid for at | 
regular rates, and in addition three special prizes of $3, $2 and | 
$1 will be awarded the three best. Remember what we want | 
—no preachments about what the other fellow ought to do, | 
but an actual record of your own experience—short, clear, to) 
the point. All letters must be in our hands by Saturday, Jan- | 
uary 17. Remember the date. 

















WHAT KIND OF “MIND FOOD” DO YOU GIVE 
YOUR FAMILY? 


You Are, No Doubt, Liberal Enough With Body Food, But Do You Hesitate to 
Spend Two Cents More a Week for Mind Food? 


HiAve you ever thought about it seri- 

ously, Mr. that as 
bread and meat all the victuals 
you eat are body-food, food your 
physical nature, so papers and 
books are mind-food, food for in- 
tellectual nature? 

And have thought further 
if there is anything in the 
you can't afford to be “cheap” 
it is your intellectual food? 
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O, Mr. Reader, you are not a pauper 
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“The Longest Way ’Round is the | 
Shortest Way Home.” 

S you fellows 

who read The Progressive Farmer | 


OMETIMES I think 
don't half realize the opportunities | 
for making money out of your surplus | 
stock, seed, etc. Let me tell you a | 
little story in this connection. 

Not long since, the Country Gen- | 
tleman of Philadelphia published an | 
EK. E. Miller on the 
of Bermuda grass in the 
A Mr. R. G. Stitt—’ way 
out in Yuma, Arizona—read the 
article and wrote Mr. Miller that 
he had enjoyed it immensely andj, 
wanted further information about the 
South, its resources, etc. He also en- | 
closed a sample of Bermuda seed | 
from his farm and said that he had a 
lot of it for sale—requesting at the 
same time that we quote him adver- 
tising rates. 

As we guarantee the reliability of 
all our advertisers, I sent the sample 
of seed to Dr. Butler and asked him | 
| if they were good. He replied that 
they looked unusually good to him 
accepted Mr. Stitt’s little | 
one inch advertisement to appear four | 
times. 

We are just in receipt of a letter | 
from Mr. Stitt enclosing his check 
and saying “I am getting such good 
results from my advertisement that T 
have decided to let it stand for quite 
a while. You certainly have the con- 
fidence and good will of the best 


growing 


| farmers in the South.” 


Now, here’s a fellow ’way out in| 
Arizona who was wide awake and 
| reading and he grasped opportunity 
by the forelock and won a victory. He 
i has, by his thrift, energy and fore- | 
sight found a market for his surplus | 
seed. 

When we quoted him our rates he 
| didn’t come back and say ‘“‘they are 
too high.’’ He simply looked our pa- 
per over carefully, judged it by its | 
editorial merit and clean advertising 
columns and said to himself “If other 
get results from this paper 

so can [.’’ And he has. 

There are just three classes of men 
in this world—-men who buy, men 
who sell and advertising men who 
bring them together. 

Before long we will be getting all 
sorts of inquiries from our readers 
asking ‘‘where can I get so and so”’ 
and those of you who have something 
sale—-seed, eggs, poultry, live- 
machinery ought to} 
now—while folks 
are buying their year’s supply? 

Who will be the first to take oppor- 
tunity by the forelock as this Mr. | 
Stitt has done? J. A. MARTIN, 

saveidhctints Manager. | 





“WHAT T IME is IT?” 


HE superintendent of a telephone | 

company told the writer once, ‘‘If 
we could do away with people asking 
us ‘What Time Is Is?’ we could give 
everybody better service. [t consumes 
a lot of valuable time. 

The man who depends upon such 
for the time of day 
practicing false economy. The watch:! 
manufacturers are making watches 
now days within the reach of every- 
Mr. Geo. Potter, Salesmanager 
South Bend Watch Company, 
In days gone 
was supposed to carry | 
cheap watch, but it is a fact 
farmer carries | 
not a better watch than | 
city man. That’s why | 
our watches in your | 


is 


the 


a very 
as good, if 
the average 
we advertise 
paper.” 

We are proud of carrying the ad- 
vertising of South Bend and Waltham 
watches and now comes the famous 
Ingersoll in our paper—‘‘the Watch 
that made the Dollar famous.’’ 

“Big Ben’s” smiling 
greets you once a month. 

Have you seen these advertise- 
ments? Jewelers everywhere sell 


face also 
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| cheap 


‘rods of fence 


|} Many desserts at dinner 
| is a fine food. 


, tinually 


| country-made 


| keted 


| delightful 





them. Don’t be taken in by the 
watches advertised ‘“free.’’ 
They are dear at any price. Buy good 
ones. 


NOTICE TO FENCE BUYERS. 


T IS with great pleasure that 

call the special attention of our 
readers to the fence advertisers in 
our paper. These concerns have been 
among our advertisers for a good 
many years, which has doubtless been 
the result of supplying thousands of 
for our readers. We 
believe our subscribers who have had 
dealings with these concerns have 
been fairly treated as we have often 
heard favorable opinion expressed on 
their fair, square method, their ex- 
cellent quality and the low prices 
they offer. These concerns sell direct 
from factory to farmer, with all 
| freight prepaid. In addition to farm 
and poultry fence of every size and 
style, some of them carry a complete 
line of farm gates, self-raising gates, 
lawn fence and lawn gates. Our 
readers will do well to write for thetr 
new catalogs which will be mailed 
free on request. Do it now, if you 
are in the market for fence, or if you 
will shortly require their products. 

Don't forget, however, that your 
local merchant carries the famous 
“Pittsburg Perfect’ and ‘‘American” 
—both of which are advertised in our 
paper. 

They are all good and guarantes 
satisfaction. 


we 


ONE BENEFIT OF THE TARIFF. 


HE new tariff has the good effect 
of reducing the cost of syrup--one 
step at least in the lowering of the 
high cost of living. There are a good 
many ways of using syrup, and there 
is a place for it on every table at any 
neal. Breakfast will be tastier and 
more inviting with plenty of hot bis- 
cuits, griddle cakes or muffins with 
syrup. Syrup can be used on a good 
, and for sup- 
hot bread. Syrup 
It is good for old or 
especially children who con- 
crave sweets. 
Velva is advertised now 
per. Green Label Velva 
ribbon cane syrup, 
without anything added or taken 
away. Red Label Velva is the pure 
juice of the cane modified in flavor by 
corn syrup—both are delicious and 
full of fine flavor. 


per with waffles or 


young 


in our pa- 
is pure 


KVER TURNS 
ACHING TOOTH.” 
N aching tooth is usually a tooth 
that has been neglected. Many of 
readers will doubtless recall Dr 
Livermore’s excellent article in 
paper (“Is Your Mouth Clean’’) 
in which he stressed the necessity of 
keeping the mouth and teeth clean. 

We are proud to call attention to 
the advertising of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream in this issue. It is a seci- 
entifically prepared dentifrice mar- 
in sanitary, screw-cap, collaps- 
able tubes, and can be bought at any 
drug store. Try it and see what a 
sensation it to have a 
clean mouth. Nothing adds 
more to a person’s physical charm 
than a mouth of pretty white teeth, 
and nothing disfigures a person more 
than ugly, ill-cared-for teeth. 


“THE TONGUE 


THE 


TO 


our 
Geo. 
our 


is 
sweet, 


We hope that all subscribers will 
bear in mind that The Progressive 
Farmer cannot print partisan articles, 
denominational articles, obituary no- 
tices, articles of an abusive nature, or 
original poetry or stories. We re- 
cently had a prize competition offer- 
ing a prize for the best verse sent in 
by a child within certain ages, and 
we have had a Christmas story com- 
petition; but we cannot now consider 
printing any further original verse or 
fiction. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








Selling Hogs Live Weight Versus 
Retailing. 

READER writes as follows: “I 

want to know how to butcher hogs 
and in what shape best to handle the 
fresh meat on a city retail market, 
so as to realize the most money out 
of them. I found out two years ago 
I could not afford to sell to the city 
butchers or stores and let them sell 
the meat at retail at just double the 
price they paid me for it. I do not 
know what to do with the skin cut 
from hams and shoulders in grinding 
the meat for sausage. I recently 
found that the skin and bones from 
the hams and shoulders of one hog 
weighed 24 pounds. It is said the 
packers use every part of the hog ex- 
cept the squeal. I cannot hope to do 
as well, but I would like to come as 
near to it as possible.’’ 

Now that so much is being said 
about the difference in the amounts 
received by the farmers for their pro- 
ducts and what the consumers have 
to pay for them, it may be well to 
call attention to some of the points 
raised in this inquiry. When the hog 
raiser sells his live hogs for seven or 
eight cents a pound and then sees 
hams, bacon, etc., selling for two to 
three times as much per pound, he is 
apt to think he is not getting a fair 
share of the money paid by the con- 
sumer. In many cases he is not, but 
unless he is careful to consider the 
whole subject and count all the items 
of expense that enter into the final 
eost of a pound of ham, bacon or sau- 
sage, he is apt to fall into error as to 
what is a fair price for the live hog 
compared with that for the cured 
meats. 

In the first place, there is a loss of 
from 20 to 25 per cent, or one-fifth 
to one-fourth, in dressing. Then the 
head, feet, legs, and many cheap cuts 
must be sold at a price little, if any 
above the price per pound live weight. 
This, of course, makes it necessary to 
sell the hams, shoulders and bacon at 
a much higher price in order to en- 
able the local butcher to come out 
even. Our reader says he had 24 
pounds of waste in the skin and bones 
in the shoulders and hams of one hog. 
It is probably impossible for the 
farmer who makes sausage or slaugh- 
ters and retails his fresh pork to 
avoid such waste. The packer can 
utilize the bones, blood and other 
waste products, because he kills a 
sufficient number of hogs to justify 
the expense of machinery or equip- 
ment required to wttilize these pro- 
ducts profitably; but the farmer and 
the small butcher cannot do so. This 
is true to such an extent that some 
doubt the economy of the farmer try- 
ing to cure his own meat. In fact, 
this waste is probably responsible for 
the fact that so many hog raisers pre- 
fer to sell their hogs alive rather than 
attempt to slaughter, cure and mar- 
ket the products. When, however, a 
farmer wishes to take the trouble to 
dispose of his hog meat, either fresh 
or cured, and has market facilities 
for doing so, he can make the profit 
which the small retail butcher makes, 
altho he cannot utilize the waste pro- 
ducts to the extent which is done by 
the large packer. It is the utilization 
of these products that enables the 
large packer to pay market prices for 
live hogs and then under-sell the 
sMall butcher and the farmer on the 
cured meats. 

It is safe to state, however, that 
our inquirer probably makes a mis- 
take in grinding hams and shoulders 


into sausage, unless he has an unu- 
sual market for his sausage. Hams 
sell for a high price as such and only 
the cheaper parts should usually be 
made into sausage. 

Let us take a 200-pound hog, live 
weight, that dresses 75 per cent and 
costs $15. The dressed carcass will 
weigh 150 pounds, and at ten cents 
a pound will cost $15. This would 
mean a live weight price of seven and 
a half cents, without allowing any- 
thing for cost of slaughtering. <A 
good hog will dress 80 per cent, or 
one weighing 200 pounds will give 
a carcass weighing 160 pounds. 

Matthews, ‘Retail Butcher,’ says 
the retail butcher should count on a 
profit of 25 cent, or $3.75 on such a 
hog. This would make it necessary 
to sell the meat for $18.75, and this 
same authority gives the following 
schedule of cuts and prices necessary 
to bring that amount: 

28 
24 
16 


18 
22 


pounds hams at 17c 

pounds shoulders at 1216C..c.eceees 
pounds bacon bellies at 17C.....eee5 
pounds loin at 1l4c 

pounds back fat at lle 

pounds leaf lard at 124 

pounds head at 7c 

pounds feet at 5c 

12 pounds trimmings at 10c 

pounds spare ribs at 12C. ...ccceecdee 
pounds neck bones at 6c 

pounds waste 


10 


When one considers the shrinkage 
in weight in curing meat; the loss 
from spoilage which even the packers 
sometimes have, and the cost of the 
work, it is not difficult to see why 
hams and bacon sell for two to three 
and sometimes nearly four times the 
price per pound that is paid for the 
live hog. 

We suggest that our reader secure 
the following bulletins on this sub- 
ject if he can do so: 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 183—‘‘Meat 
on the Farm: Butchering, Curing and 
Keeping. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Circular No. 4—-Curing Meat on 
the Farm. North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bulletin No. 166—Curing Meat on 
the Farm, Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion, Auburn, Ala. 





“Hinnies ”: It is Not Advisable to’ 
Raise Them. 


READER asks: ‘Can mules be 

raised successfully from jennets?” 

The term “‘mule” is generally used 
to designate the animal having a 
jackass as its sire and a mare as its 
dam. It is technically correct to call 
the animal produced by crossing the 
jennet and the stallion a ‘“‘mule,” be- 
cause any animal produced by cross- 
ing animals of different species is a 
“mule,” or hybrid; but the produce 
of a stallion and a jennet is generally 
called a “‘hinny.”’ 

The hinny is generally smaller 
than the mule, and lacks smoothness 
and finish. It is adapted to light 
work and will withstand hardships or 
abuse, but on the whole is less de- 
sirable in every way than the mule 
produced by the jack and the mare. 

Since the hinny is generally small- 
er than the mule and it is more diffi- 
cult to increase its size, it will be- 
come less desirable every year, com- 
pared with the mule; for the needs 
of the future will demand a larger 
and not a smaller draft animal. It 
is practicable to increase the size of 
the mule by using a jack and large or 
draft mares, but it is not practicable 
to use draft stallions on jennets to 
increase the size of the hinny, to the 


same extent. It is doubtful if there 
is any place for the hinny in the 
South at present, and, as stated, there 
will be less need for it in the future, 
as heavier implements and machinery 
are used; but there are certain ad- 
vantages in breeding the hinny, as 
compared with breeding the mule, 
that may appeal to some. 

The price of a good mare for pro- 
ducing mules is two to three times 
the price of a jennet, and the jennet 
can be Kept for one-half the feed cost 
of keeping a mare. It is also true 
that stallions are more numerous 
than jacks, and those suitable for 
producing hinnies probably cost less 
than good jacks. But, on the other 
hand, the mare may be made to earn 
her keep by doing farm work, whiie 
it is not practicable to obtain such 
service from the jennet. 

The hinny is, at best, a low-priced 
or cheap animal, and profits seldom 
come from producing such. The best 
profits usually come from producing 
high-priced animals and, while it 
costs more to produce a mule from 
a 1,400-pound mare and a jack, than 
it does from a stallion and a jennet, 
the value of the former is so much 
greater that it is doubtful if the rais- 
ing of hinnies should be advised. 





Feeding Value of Corn-and-Cob Meal 


READER writes as follows: “Can 

I feed corn, ground, cob and all, 
or corn-and-cob meal, as it is called, 
safely and economically in conjunc- 
tion with bran to horses? I am told 
that if I feed cob meal I can do away 
with a portion of the hay. I have 
fed cob meal for years to cows, but 
have always supposed that it would 
cause digestive disturbances in hors- 
es. Can I feed cob meal profitably as 
against corn meal and bran, and if 
so, what amount should be fed?”’ 

There are two distinct problems in- 
volved in this inquiry. First, will it 
pay to grind the cob and corn togeth- 
er for horse feeding; and second, will 
the cob meal take the place of wheat 
bran? As to whether it will pay to 
grind the cob and corn together will 
depend on how cheap the power is 
and how fine the cobs are ground. If 
the power. is cheap and the cobs, 
which are difficult to grind, are 
ground fine, there is probably suffi- 
cient nutriment in the cobs to make 
it advisable to grind them; but ordi- 
narily we do not believe it will be 
found profitable to grind corn and 
cob for horses, unless the grinding 
enables us to feed some other feed- 
stuff to better advantage. For in- 
stance, if by grinding the corn a man 
is induced to balance the corn ration 
with cottonseed meal it may pay. 

When corn-and-cob meal is fed, it 
may very probably be safe to slightly 
reduce the hay ration, but since the 
cobs only constitute one-fifth of the 
weight of corn and cob together, the 
amount fed will not justify much re- 
duction in the hay. For instance, if 
15 pounds of cob-and-corn meal is 
fed, there will be three pounds of cobs 
and possibly the hay ration might 
be reduced two or three pounds, 
altho the hay must be very poor in- 
deed or a reduction in the nutritive 
value of the ration will result from 
substituting three pounds of ground 
corn cobs for three pounds of hay. 

If the cobs are ground fairly fine, 
there is no danger of digestive trou- 
bles in feeding the small quantity of 
cobs in corn-and-cob meal. 

- To the second question, we can 
safely state that corn cob meal will 
not take the place of wheat bran. If 
wheat bran were fed for the sole pur- 
pose of making a more bulky ration, 
then the cobs would serve this pur- 
pose, but the horse does not require 
any more bulkiness in his ration than 
is possessed by corn and hay and, 
therefore, the only excuse for feeding 


a horse wheat bran must be to fur- 
nish more protein to balance the corn 
and add greater variety to the ration. 

Corn and corn cobs are low in pro- 
tein, while wheat bran is moderately 
rich in this nutrient. To remove the 
wheat bran from a ration and add 
ground corn cobs, simply throws it 
more ‘“‘out of balance,’’ and unless 
something is added to supply protein, 
the wheat bran or some legume hay 
should be fed. 

In the experience of the writer, 
wheat bran is not a highly satisfac- 
tory feed for a horse when a fair al- 
lowance of hay is used. It is buiky 
and hard for the horse to digest. We 
prefer cottonseed meal, up to two 
pounds a day, for a thousand-pound 
horse doing hard work, for supplying 
the protein necessary to balance the 
corn ration. We believe two pounds 
of cottonseed meal added to ten 
pounds of corn as good as four 
pounds of wheat bran added to the 
same amount of corn. Wheat bran 
is usually too high-priced in view of 
its feeding value, while cottonseed 
meal is cheap, if judged by the same 
correct standard. 

Neither wheat bran nor cottonseed 
meal are especially needed if the 
horse receives some legume hay as 
at least half his roughage, but with 
timothy or other grass hay, more pro- 
tein is needed and for the hard work- 
ing horse we prefer cottonseed meal 
to wheat bran for this purpose. With 
timothy or any other grass hay we 
would not advise substituting cob 
meal for wheat bran and, therefore, 
cannot give the amount that should 
be fed. 

Of a mixture of corn meal or corn- 
and-cob meal with wheat bran, we 
would advise feeding from one and 
a quarter pounds to one and a half 
pounds daily for every 100 pounds 
weight, if the horse is doing hard 
work. If the ration is made up of 
five parts of corn to one part of cot- 
tonseed meal, by weight, which we 
think a cheaper and just as good a 
ration, a slightly smaller quantity of 
this mixture should do as well. 





Plant Food in a Mixture of Meal, Acid 
and Kainit. 


READER wishes to know the per 
cent of the different plant foods 
in a fertilizer made by mixing one 
ton each of cottonseed meal, 16 per 
cent acid phosphate, and kainit. 
The following will give this infor- 
mation: 





Materials Used {Nitrogen |Phos. Acid} Potash 





1 ton of cottonseed 
meal—6.2 per cent. 
nitrogen, 2.5 per 
cent. Phos. Acid 
and 1.5 per cent. 
Potash 124 Ibs. 
1 ton—16 per cent. 
Phosphoric Acid_- 
1 ton Kainit—12 per 
cent. Potash 


3 tons—6000 Ibs. 
Totals 














124 Ibs. 370 Ibs. 270 Ibs. 





Since we have 60 hundredweight 
of materials, and per cent means so 
much in a hundred, if we divide these 
amounts of plant foods by 60, we 
have the percent of each in a mixture, 
as follows: 

124-+-60=2.06 per cent of nitrogen. 

370-=-60—6.16 per cent of phosphoric acid. 

270+-60=-4.5 per cent of potash. 

As this is generally written, it 
would be a 2.06—6.16—4.5 fertilizer. 
Or sometimes the phosphoric acid is 
written first and the nitrogen second, 
and in that case it would be written 
6.16—2.06—4.5. 





The North Carolina Experiment Station, 
at West Raleigh, N. C., has recently issued 
a circular on beef cattle and sheep barns, 
This circular contains a number of plans for 
beef cattle and sheep barns and brief speci- 
fications for constructing same. Parties de- 
siring copies of these circulars can secure 
same by writing the Beef Cattle and Sheep 
Division of the North Carolina Experiment 
Station, West Raleigh, N. C, 
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Noisy By W. F. MASSEY. 


What Farmers Want to Know 











Sweet Potatoes Rotting. 


HAT is the matter with my sweet 

potatoes? I dug them the first 
of November and they were nice as 
any one could wish. Had the vines 
cut off as soon as nipped by frost and 
let them stand till November 1. Dug 
them and brought them to the barn 
at night in sacks, and left them there 
several days. Then they were sorted 
over and wrapped in paper and put 
in a cool place. Now they are black 
inside as if frosted.” 

You want to know what is the mat- 
ter with your potatoes after you have 
done all you could have done to spoil 
them. You handled them in sacks 
and that bruised them. You left them 
in the cold barn and that chilled 
them. You put them in a cool place, 
and that finished them. This is what 
is the matter with them. To keep 
sweet potatoes, they should be han- 
dled carefully in baskets or boxes, 
and stored at once where a high tem- 
perature can be maintained till they 
have sweated and dried off, and then 
a place where the temperature is not 
above 50 will do. Mine are still in 
the baskets they were picked up in 
the field in, and are as bright as they 
were in the digging. But they were 
dried off at a temperature of 85 de- 
grees, and are now in a moderate 
temperature, and we never touch 
them except to take some out for 
cooking. I have not seen a rotten 
one yet. Sweet potatoes may not 
get actually frosted and yet if chilled 
when first dug it will have the same 
effect. You dug them too late and 
chilled them, and, of course, they 
turned black inside. 





Tobacco After Legumes. 


TOBACCO dealer says: ‘‘We no- 

‘tice in your paper an inquiry as 
to the advisability of growing bright 
tobacco after peas. Would just like 
to say, by no means do this, for the 
simple reason that it will grow your 
tobacco too coarse and fibrous for 
wrappers and give you a bony texture 
suitable for nothing but the common- 
est kind of a filler.” 

The great majority of the growers 
unite in saying that they cannot grow 
good bright tobacco after peas or 
clover. 
from an excess of organic nitrogen. 
But this is a matter for the Southern 
experiment stations to investigate. 
Organic matter from a fresh clearing 
of a forest growth does not seem to 
affect the crop unfavorably, and it 
would seem that the nitrogen carried 
by the legumes is the cause. But 
there is room here for some good ex- 
perimental work, for if a tobacco 
grower in the bright tobacco sections 
cannot practice a good rotation and 
improve his soil, it will be a heavy 
drawback to good farming. Probably 
a hoed crop of some other kind be- 
tween the peas and tobacco would 
remedy the evil. 





Ginseng. 


CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘“‘The 

Progressive Farmer and other pa- 
pers speak of ‘ginseng suckers.’ Are 
you not prejudiced in this matter? 
‘As a matter of fact, is not ginseng a 
paying crop? I know that it is ex- 
pensive and requires a good deal of 
work in the preparation, but with 
reasonable success would it not pay?” 

Ginseng grows wild only in the 
cooier mountain sections, and will not 
thrive in warmer climates. That is 
one thing against it in many of the 
sections people have been writing 
about. Then if any one has ever 
made it pay to grow the matured dry 
roots I would like to hear of it. There 
has been money made and is still be- 
ing made by men selling roots and 
seed for other people to plant. But 
the Chinese, who are the only peo- 


I suppose that it must be- 


ple buying ginseng, do not want the 
cultivated roots. The editor of the 
Rural New Yorker recently visited 
the dealers in such things in New 
York, and found that they unani- 
mously said that the cultivated roots 
will not sell. One dealer, who had a 
quantity on hand, said he would like 
very much to get rid of the stuff. If 
our correspondent thinks that it will 
pay to grow ginseng, he can prove it 
by planting and testing the crop, and 
then if he makes it profitable we will 
be glad to hear of it; that is, by mak- 
ing the mature crop and selling the 
dry roots, and not by selling planting 
roots to other people. 


What Kind of Lime? 


HICH is best to use, ground lime- 
stone, burnt lime, or lime mar]1?”’ 

I regard it as mainly a matter of 
cost. You will have to buy and 
freight nearly twice as much ground 
limestone or marl as of burnt lime. 
One thousand pounds of burnt slaked 
lime is a fair dressing, but it will 
take about a ton of the ground rock 
or marl, and it depends on what the 
freight will be as to which should be 
used. One of the enthusiastic advo- 
cates of ground limestone, Mr. Joseph 





Handling Manure. 


NOTE that you advise spreading 
manure as soon as hauled to the 
field, instead of piling, as saving la- 
bor. If it is not possible to plow un- 
der at once, being left exposed to the 
sun, would not the manure lose a 
great deal of its strength and value, 
and would not the loss amount to as 
much or more than the saving of la- 
bor in piling till ready to spread and 
plow under? I have the impression 
that manure lying on the surface de- 
preciates rapidly.” 

Your impression is altogether 
wrong. It loses, when spread, some 
moisture perhaps, but if piled it will 
heat and lose ammonia rapidly. 
Spreading it on the surface and let- 
ting it lie there all winter is the best 
way to handle it. One.of the experi- 
ment stations made an experiment by 
spreading manure on one plot in the 
fall and plowing it under. On anoth- 
er plot it was left on the surface all 
winter. On a third it was spread in 
the spring, and all plowed and plant- 
ed to corn. The plot where the ma- 
nure lay all winter on top of the 
ground made by far the best crop of 
corn. Spreading directly from the 
stables saves labor and manure, too. 





Fertilizing Alfalfa. 
HAVE a good stand of alfalfa sown 


this fall. It was limed, manured 
and inoculated. What shall I apply 
now?” 


Give it 400 pounds of acid phos- 





farm.” That was, but is not true. 


new growth of hardy vegetation. 





NTIL RECENTLY the untold fertile acres, the favorable conditions, and the 

simple wants of the people, have arrested, in agriculture, the operation of 
that great law—the survival of the fittest. 
The unfitted in agriculture will have to 
yield for the same reason that many little factories, located off the lines of 
transportation, furnished with inadequate power, machinery and brains, have 
been abandoned. Many hillsides will be left to cover their nakedness with a 
It will thus be seen how weld equipped a 
farmer should be; how fertile in brain, in imagination and resources; how full of 
wisdom, of enthusiasm, of faith; how quick to see, how prompt to execute, how 
patient to endure under difficulties, if the fertility of his land is to be transform- 
ed into abundant and perfect fruits and flowers.—I. P. Roberts. 


It has been said that “anybody can 








Wing, advises eight to ten tons an 
acre, and, of course, no farmer is go- 
ing to freight and handle that much. 
Some of these ground rock advocates 
have a great deal to say about the 
caustic nature of burnt lime destroy- 
ing the organic matter; but if the 
lime is properly slaked before apply- 
ing, this can be ignored, and if it did 
affect the organic matter, it would be 
mainly to promote its nitrification, 
and that is what we put the vegetable 
decay there for. The limestone and 
marl are all right if you can afford 
to use thém as heavily as needed to 
equal burnt lime. 





Sorghum Bagasse. 


HAVE bought several hundred 

bales of the sorghum ‘pummies’ to 
use as a fertilizer, which cost me two 
cents a bale of 50 pounds. What is 
the value of this as a fertilizer?” 

It might be used as an absorbent 
of manure in the barnyard, but as a 
fertilizer it has very little value. It 
has about one-fourth of one per cent 
of nitrogen, one-tenth of one per cent 
of phosphoric acid, and less than one- 
fourth of one per cent of potash. In 
fact I had rather have pine straw or 
oak leaves, as: the stuff is acid and 
would have to be composted with 
lime during the winter to make it of 
any value. 


Making Acid Phosphate. 


E USE a good deal of acid phos- 

phate in mixing fertilizer, and 1 
am told that it is made by dissolving 
the rock in sulfuric acid. Cannot we 
buy the rock and acid and make it 
ourselves?”’ 

No, you cannot do this on a small 
scale as cheaply as you can buy it on 
the market. You would need costly 
lead-lined tanks and other apparatus, 
and skill in handling the acid, and 
you cannot possibly make it as cheap 
as you can buy it nor as good. 





phate and 40 pounds of muriate of 
potash an acre. You can apply these 
at any time, for they do not leach 
from the soil as nitrogen does. An 
annual top dressing of same will keep 
the crop good, and it does not need 
the stable manure. 





Red Top Grass. 


ILL red top make good hay here 
in Onslow County, North Car- 
olina?”’ 

Yes, and a hay very easily cured, 
but a light crop per acre. Red top is 
fine in a mixture with heavier grasses, 
but makes too light a crop by itself, 
tho the hay is excellent. In a mix- 
ture with other grasses it does very 
well, and you can mix it with the 
earlier grasses like the meadow fes- 
cue and tall oats grass, and it will 
make a good second cutting after 
these. Where timothy does well it 
is good to mix with timothy, but tim- 
othy will not amount to much in 
your section. 





In the Boll Weevil Section. 


OLL weevil has us; useless to 

plant cotton. What do you think 

of Spanish peanuts as a money crop 
in place of cotton?” 

I think that while you may grow 
peanuts, you do not want anything 
‘in the place of cotton.’’ In the sec- 
tions where the boll weevil has been 
lengest, they have found that they 
can still grow cotton if they practice 
a good rotation of crops and farm 
well. Of course, all-cotton, and every 
year cotton on the same land is out 
of the question, and if the boll weevil 
will only force good farming it will 
be a blessing in disguise. Farmers 
make mioney at farming when they 
farm well in parts of the country 
where cotton has never been grown, 
and farmers in the South can do it 
if they farm well. Stick to cotton, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, © 


fight the boll weevil, rotate crops,’ 
grow feed for stock and improve the 
land by the use of legumes, and after 
a little while you will get over the 
scare, : 





Velvet Beans. 


| i THE white velvet bean as early 4 


as the old sort?” 


I have never seen a really white | 


velvet bean. I have seen some of qa 
very light color that I intend to plant 


in order to find out whether it is ear. ; 


lier than the old sort or not. The 
old variety does not mature much 
north 
North Carolina, and it remains to be 


seen whether this light colored one | 


is earlier. 





Broomsedge. 


WAS raised in the Cumberland 

Valley of Pennsylvania, where we 
used three big horses to a big plow, 
and I am not familiar with conditions 
down here. I would like to know if 
broomsedge has any fertilizing value 
plowed under?”’ 

You have plowed under a grass 
sod in Pennsylvania, doubtless, and 
found good from it. Broomsedge, so- 
called, is not a sedge, but as true a 
grass as timothy, and it will help the 
soil if plowed under. It will be rath- 
er slower to decay than a timothy sod, 
and its growth generally indicates 
acidity in the soil. Lime should be 
spread after plowing it in to hasten 
its decomposition. Broomsedge is far 
better to turn under than no sod. 





Killing Sassafras. 


OW shall I exterminate sassafras 

bushes?” 

Cut them off at the ground, but do 
not grub them. Then next summer 
do not allow any to grow. Keep the 
tops mowed off and the roots will die, 
Grubbing them out and then letting 
them grow another season to repeat 
the grubbing will only increase them. 
No plant can long survive if not al- 
lewed to make green leaves. 





Beggar Weed. 


ELL me something about the Flor- 
ida beggar weed, and its adapta- 
tion to North Carolina?’’ 

Let the Florida people have the 
beggar weed. It is of no value in 
North Carolina. Stick to cowpeas 
and soy beans and crimson clover. 





Double Glazed Hotbed Sashes. 


LEASE tell me where to get the 

double glazed sashes and frames 
you mention?” 

These have been advertised in The 
Progressive Farmer heretofore. I get 
mine from the Sunlight Sash Co., 
Louisville, Ky. Any of the green- 
house building firms in New York or 
Philadelphia or Chicago can furnish 
them. 





Early Garden Peas. 


LEASE name three of the best 

early garden peas.”’ 

I use Nonpareil, Nott’s Excelsior, 
and American Wonder for the ear- 
liest. The last two are very dwarf, 
but good bearers and of good quality. 
Nonpareil grows rather taller and is 
also a good bearer. 





Fall Strawberries. 


NUMBER of letters have been re- 

ceived asking where to get the 
Superb strawberry. You can get them 
from W. F. Allen, Salisbury, Md., 
whose advertisement appears in The 
Progressive Farmer. He issues 2 
handsome illustrated catalog. 





Mr. J. D. Dorsett, Spencer, N. C., sends us 
a beautiful ear of corn—one ear of a 125- 
bushel yield on an acre. His plan follows: 
*“T have ground broken very deep, and placed 
in fine condition; in fact, I almost cultivate 
my crop before planting. I use cultivators, 
plow often and leave the ground level. 
very valuable paper is due a great deal of 
credit for my large yields,” 
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Better Farming Talks. 


MOSS. 








PREVENTING THE EROSION OF HILL LANDS. 


Soil Conservation is One of 


HE Southern farmer has no big- 

ger problem confronting him 
than that of soil conservation. 
Annually millions of tons of the 
cream of our fields are stripped from 
our barren hillsides and borne away 
to the sea, there possibly to build an 
addition to our hemisphere for the 
generations that are yet ages away, 
and a monument to our wastefulness. 


This problem is country-wide. The 
best of the soils from Missouri and 
Mississippi, Kansas and Kentucky, 
mingle in the common flood that ov- 
erwhelms the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley and muddies the blue waters of 
the Gulf for a hundred miles at sea. 
Particularly is the problem an acute 
one in the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States, where the farm lands are of- 
ten rolling and already badly washed 
and gullied on many farms. In these 
States, too, proximity to the seaboard 
makes torrential downpours more 
likely to occur and the question of 
taking care of these a most important 
one. 

Millions of acres in the South have 
been put in cultivation that could be 
more profitably employed as forest 
areas; for some lands are so steep 
that to cultivate them and prevent 
erosion at the same time are physical 
impossibilities. Such lands cannot 
be cultivated profitably; where it is 
not feasible to plant them to trees 
they can probably best be utilized by 
sodding with some binding grass, 
such as Bermuda, and using them as 
pasture lands. In this way some re- 
turn may be obtained and erosion is 
finally checked. 


On the gently rolling fields deep 
plowing and filling the land with hu- 
mus aid very materially in prevent- 
ing washing. In many parts of the 
country it is still the custom to burn 
all straw and stalks from the land, 
leaving it bare and clean for the next 
crop. This looks like a conspiracy of 
fire and flood, abetted by the farmer, 
te rob his land and his and his chil- 
dren’s children. A deep, humus-filled 
soil, with a winter cover crop of oats, 
rye or clover, is far less likely to 
wash than where left barren and ex- 
posed to the winter rains. It is clear 
that if a three-inch soil will hold an 
inch of rain without washing then a 
six-inch soil should hold two inches 
and a soil twelve inches deep a rain- 
fall of four inches. 

But it must not be inferred that 
deep plowing and vegetable matter 
will entirely prevent erosion in parts 
of the South. When downpours of 
from three to five inches in 24 hours 
occur, as they often do in the spring 
months, it is an impossibility for the 
soil to soak up the flood as it falls, 
and some provision must be made to 
carry it off gradually and without ia- 
jury to the land. 

Necessity has resulted in various 
systems of hillside ditches and ter- 
races to take care of the surplus 
water. 

The hillside ditch as ordinarily 
used is worse than useless. It is gen- 
erally laid off with a fall of a foot or 
more to each hundred feet, each row 
in the field emptying its water into 
this ditch. The rapidly mov- 
ing water down the hillside must 
eventually wash the land into deep 
gullies and lead to the abandonment 
of the field. Even where constructed 
with a fall sufficiently gradual to pre- 
vent serious erosion the space occu- 
pied by the hillside ditch is waste, 
non-productive land, serving as a har- 
bor for noxious weeds and insects. 


Terraces Are a Necessity in Many 
Cases. 


ERRACES, so-called, are often 
used as a means of preventing 
erosion. Perhaps the most common 


Our 
races Are Necessary; How They Can Be 


Biggest Problems—Why Ter- 


> Made Effective. 


of these is the narrow or ‘“razor- 
back’’ terrace, which is nothing more 
than an embankment one and one- 
half or two feet wide and perhaps 18 
inches high. This form -of terrace 
has many serious objections and its 
use is not advised. It is usually so 
narrow that it is easily broken by a 
heavy downpour; and once broken, 
the force of the accumulated water is 
so destructive that it would have 
been better to have left the land un- 
terraced. ‘Such a terrace, like the 
hillside ditch, is usually overgrown 
with grass and weeds that shelter 
harmful insects; and it and its 


ble level can be made at a total cost 
of not over $2. All that is necessary 
are some straight, sound pine strips, 
one by three inches, and an ordinary 
spirit level. At each end of a hori- 
zontal strip three inches by 16 feet is 
nailed at right angles a strip three 
inches by 42 inches, these serving as 


legs. Short, diagonal strips of the 
same dimensions are used to brace 
the frame. The spirit level is then 


attached to the horizontal bar, 
the bubble exactly equi-distant from 
its ends. The instrument should now 
be tested on a perfectly level surface 
to see if it is accurate. If it is not, 
make such adjustments as are neces- 
sary by slightly shortening one of the 
legs. The instrument is now ready 
te lay off lines on a perfect level. If 
the lines are to have a fall a small 
block of wood may be tacked to the 
iower end of one of the legs, the 
thickness of the block being deter- 
mined by the degree of fall desired. 
For instance, a block one inch thick 


with 


























THE COMPLETED TERRACE, 





growth of weeds occupy a space at 
least six feet wide that should be pro- 
ducing crops. 

Undoubtedly the best means yet 
devised for controlling water on cul- 
tivated hillsides consists in what is 
known as the broad or cultivated ter- 
race. This consists essentially of a 
broad embankment plowed up from 
16 to 20 feet wide and from 18 inches 
to two feet high at the center, If the 
field is to be cultivated rows are plac- 
ed right upon this embankment; or if 
sown to small grain, the entire ter- 
race is seeded as is the rest of the 
field. Such a system of terracing is 
a demonstrated success wherever 
tried. The writer knows of instances 
where fields, gullied six feet deep and 
abandoned, have been entirely re- 
claimed by the use of broad terraces. 


Implements Necessary. 


HE first step in the construction 
of terraces is the determination 
of the implements necessary. Where 


will give a fall of one inch to each 16 
feet, or approximately six inches to 
each 100 feet. 

Whether terraces should have a 
fall must be determined by the na- 
ture of the soil and subsoil and their 
capacity for absorbing water. An 
open, sandy loam may be so porous 
that the terrace lines can be run on a 
level; but on most soils a fall of from 
four to six inches to each 100 feet is 
advisable. This fall is sufficiently 
gradual to remove the surplus water 
without erosion. Care must be ob- 
served in finding a suitable outlet for 
the water from each terrace or em- 
bankment. 


Laying Off the Terrace. 


N LAYING off the terrace lines 

with the level they are easily 
marked by placing a small piece of 
ordinary newspaper weighted with a 
bit of earth at the place of each read- 
ing. A good two-horse plow should 
then be used to plow up the embank- 
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AN INEXPENSIVE FARM LEVEL. 











Help Yourself And 
Your Neighbors To Get 
Bigger, Better Crops 


Good drainage is the secret of 


many a farm’s success. To tile 
right you’ve got to have straight, 
true, clean cut ditches—the kind that 
are made by the 


BUCKEYE 
TRACTION 


DITCHER 


With this machine you will dig 
your neighbors ditches as well as 
your own. It will pay you well, too 
—anywhe re from $15 to $18 a da 
and you’ll have contracts ahead. All 
the work you can attend to. 


The Buckeye will cut 100 to 150 
rods of ditch a day. Every foot of 
this ditch will be uniform in size and 
the bottom will be perfect to grade. 








The men who own a Buckeye are 
always in demand. They can keep 
busy the greater part of the year if 
they want. The work is pleasant, and 
the profits are well worth while. 


Catalog 61 tells all about the Buck- 


eye and what it will do. Write for 
your free copy today. 


The Buckeye Traction 
Ditcher Company 

















the farmer has the use of an engi- 
neer’s wye level and is familiar with 
its operation it is a very accurate in- 
strument with which to do the work. 
But where not already available the 
purchase of such a level is not advis- 
ed, as it is expensive and its adjust- 
ments are not always easy for the no- 
vice. A farm level with telescope at- 
tachments can be bought for from 
$10 to $15, and will be found a most 
useful adjunct to the farm equipment 
in laying off terraces, laying out tile 
drains and building fences and out- 
houses. 

In the absence of either of the 
above,-a simple but entirely dependa- 


ment, making the line of newspaper 
markers its center. A good 


and then it should be plowed up to 
the center again, repeating the sec- 
ond time if necessary to bring the 
embankment up to its necessary 
height of from 18 to 24 inches. A 
terrace so constructed is unquestion- 
ably effective in holding heavy down- 
pours and requires little attention for 
maintenance; being careful at sub- 
sequent plowings of the land to make 
the center of the terrace the back 
furrow will be quite sufficient. 
The vertical distance between suc- 
(Continued on page 21.) 
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should be allowed to settle the earth | 





FINDLAY, OHIO 








Increase crops 50 per cent by draining off the 
surplus water with ‘‘Chattanooga’’ hard burned 


clay tile. The richest soil and plant food washes 
down into the low, wet bottom land; by draining 
that bottom land you can make it yield the best 
crops on the farm. We sell the very best hard 
burned clay tile direct at low prices. Write for 
free pamphlet on drainage. 

We also manufacture vitrified well curbing, 
the only material known for excluding all con, 
taminations and for keeping your well pure- 
sweet and clean. It does not impart taste to 
water nor rust like iron. 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick 
Company 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Double Your Crops 
On That Bottom Land 


by putting in surface ditches with this wonderful 
20th CENTURY GRADER 


Four mules and one man will move more 
earth than 40 men with shovels. 
And you can’t break it. 


Once across the field and back, 
makes a ditch that wil 
lower the water level 2 tt. 
This machine has a hund- 
red uses on your planta- 
tion. Write fornew 
catalogue telling how to 


Manufacturers, 


















co., 260 Falls 


MFG. 
aaa a 


Clearing StumpLand 
WithA Monarch Stee] Stump Puller 





se the Monarch is bailt ae at el. 


Bee 
hvell made and finished. GUARANTE yates 


ED rons YEARS) 
uaranteed 700 H. P.! 
a3 satisfied ‘everyone for 20 years, 

(orcas STUMPS U UP TOT ft. IN DIAMETER 

No small, None too large. Our New Trip 

Double soy tes Machines « cle. ar 1 to5acres per day nate 
for free catolog, price os and full particulars about the 
LY stump puller in the world 
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Armco Corrugated Culverts 
—Made of— 
American Ingot Iron 
Write for full information. 


Armco Culvert Publicity Bureau 
552 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 
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eco aie cross 
Exevosves EXTRA 
20 4% STRENGTH — 


FARMERS BOUGHT 
17 MILLION POUNDS 


























me RED CROSS 4h DYNAMITE 
IN ONE YEAR 


WHY? 


Because this “NEW FARM HAND” has proved a wonder-worker in in- 
creasing crops, atime and mouey saver for clearing and draining land, 
solved the moisture and drouth pro lem, and revolutionized orch- 
arding. Write for Free Faymer’s Handbook Na 177-F. 
BLASTERS WANTED 


Many farmers prefer to hire blasters. Demand exceeds supply. 
Reliable men taught free and helped to get work. $200 capi- 
tal needed. Write for free booklet, No. 177 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 


Established 1802 Wilmington, Del. 


a CEs REO cross 
ExevosveS EXTRA ip 
40 ¥ STRENGTH —— =f 



















Truck 
Fertilizers 


yield enormous profits if you use the right 
kind, containing 10 to 12 per cent 


POTASH 


or about twice as much Potash as Phosphoric Acid. 
Potash improves the yield, flavor and shipping 
quality. If your dealer does not carry such brands, 
ask him to do so or to carry Potash Salts so that 
you can increase the Potash yourself. 
We will sell you Potash Salts in any quantity 
from a 200 pound bag up. 


Write us for prices and for pamphlet 
on Truck Farming 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
42 Broadway, New York 


Chicago, McCormick Block 
New Oricans, Whitney Central Bank Bldq, 
Atlanta, Empire Bidg. 
San Francisco, 25 California St. 
Savannah, Bank & Trust Bldg. 











In Every Spot and Placep—= THE 





ENGINE 




















THE ALAMO 


Send for Catalog (Free) and learn of its many advantages over other gaso- 
line and oil engines. 


The ALAMO MFG. CO., Hillsdale, Mich. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS: 
The Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia,S.C. B.F. Avery & Sons, New Orleans and Memphis, 
McGowin-Lyons Hardware and Supply Co., Mobile, Ala. 


























More Wealth to Be Obtained by 


THE PRUGKESSIVE FARMER, 


FARM PROFITS AND FARM PROBLEMS. 


Better Methods, As a Prerequis- 


ite to the Betterment of Farm Conditions. 





F I were asked to name the two 
I biggest problems of the farmer, 

without hesitation I would say, 
first, to make money; second, to 
make more money. I do not know 
any man in Tennessee who is engag- 
ed in any business for any other pur- 
pose than to make money. That is 
the primary purpose of all labor, all 
business effort. Human ambition di- 
rects human effort to this end with 
two things in view—first, to earn a 
living; second, to provide for the 
comforts, the joys, the higher attain- 
ments which make of life something 
more than a mere living. Farming 
is no exeception to the great rule of 
human effort, and while others may 
set up as of first importance many ab- 
stract problems, I say to you that our 
greatest problem is to maintain life, 
comfort and happiness for ourselves 
and our families, which means in 
plain English, making enough money 
out of farming to insure a living and 
enough more to provide comfort and 
happiness. Therefore making the farm 
profitable and yet more profitable is 
the one big problem of farming. 


Education Must Be Paid For by In- 
creased Farm Wealth. 


ITH something like one-fourth of 

the rural population of this State 
unable to read and write, no one will 
deny the importance of education asa 
problem for the farmer to solve. And 
when we realize that being able to 
read and write is far from being edu- 
cated, we are appalled at the density 
of ignorance in our midst. Some one 
long ago said that an educated man 
was one who knows something about 
everything and everything about 
something. I prefer to describe the 
educated man as one whose mind has 
been trained to think about any sub- 
ject of interest to him in such man- 
ner as to successfully cope with the 
problems arising from his relations 
thereto. Therefore the educated 
farmer is one who can meet his prob- 
lems with that clear mental percep- 
tion necessary to work them out to 
his advantage. Such a man is always 
a successful farmer, and always 
makes a profit farming. Education is 
therefore a very necessary prerequis- 
ite to profits on the farm. On the 
other hand I say in all candor that 
the percentage of illiteracy referred 
to above will never be reduced until 
enough money is made on the farm 
to send the children to school. There 
are 600,000 children of school age in 
Tennessee outside of cities. The to- 
tal value of all the crops grown in 
Tennessee is about $120,000,000. 
This is $200 for each child of school 




















Young man, never try to sell anything that isn’t honest, or to sell an 
honest article in a dishonest manner. Be honest—if for no other reason 
than that it has been proven to be the best policy.---Jack Ford. 

















age. Let all the men and women and 
children too young to go to school go 
| without bread and meat and clothes 
| and all the crops in Tennessee would 
| not feed and clothe the school chil- 
dren, send them to school and buy 
their books. Take one of our rural 
Dsteagien at random—White—the 
the county in which my mother was 
born. There are 5,000 children of 
| school age in that county outside 
|towns. The value of all crops grown 
lin that county is about $850,000, or 
| $170 to each school child. Ask our 
| college presidents, if they will take 
|}all the crops in White County and 
| feed and clothe White County's 


ee 








children and give them an education 
at their schools. We may talk all we 
| want to about educating the farmers’ 
children, but until farmersmake more 
money out of the farm it will never 
| be done. 

Some years ago we had a County 
Life Commission. I never knew just 
what they found out about the sub- 
ject, but ever since then we have had 
many eminent speakers talking about 
such subjects as ‘‘Remaking Country 
Life,” ‘‘Beautifying the Farm Home,”’ 
“Back to the Farm Movement,” and 
j So on. Let us see just for a moment 





By F. W. Gist, Nashville, Tenn. 


how much money the average farmer 
in Tennessee has with which to im- 
prove his home, to beautify his 
grounds, to do all the things which 
are being suggested to him by the 
architects and landscape artists who 
dream dreams of sylvan dells, mur- 
muring streams and whispering for- 
ests. The 246,000 farms in Tennes- 
see in 1909 produced $121,000,000 
worth of all crops. Add this to about 
$65,000,000 for animals, dairy pro- 
ducts, poultry and eggs, and we find 
that the average receipts per farm 
were about $750. Will anybody un- 
dertake to tell us how much improve- 
ments can be made with what is left 
of $750 after the help is paid, the an- 
imals fed, the taxes paid, the wives 
and children fed and clothed? How 
Many young men and women are go- 
ing back to the farm to do all this on 
$750? The Editor of The Progres- 
sive Farmer tells in a recent issue 
how a waterworks system, with all 
the delights of the bath, may be in- 
stalled on the farm for $250. The 
Progressive Farmer does its level 
best to tell the farmer how to make 
the extra $250 out of the farm to do 
this with. This is more than most of 
the dreamers of rural beauty under- 
take to do. When the Tennessee 
farmer receives an average of $1,500 
per year instead of $750, his own 
pride and love of comfort and pleas- 
ant surroundings will lead him to do 
most of these things, but so long as 
he makes a bare living the landscape 
artists, the remakers of homes and 
country life commissions will sing 
their songs to ears that are un- 
attuned. 


Better System of Rural Credits 
Needed. 


AM in hearty sympathy with the 

proposition to estabil#tsh some sys- 
tem of rural credit in this country 
which will give the farmer who needs 
credit the use of money at cheaper 
rates of interest and on easier terms 
of payment, because such a system 
will aid the farmer to make more 
profit out of the farm. The average 
mortgage debt per farm on those 
which are mortgaged in Tennessee is 
$727, very close to the average value 
of products. This in itself shows the 
necessity for a long-time ‘payment 
system, and the fact that 35 per cent 
of the white farmers in Tennessee 
are tenants shows the necessity for 
some system which will enable us to 
build up a community of home own- 
ers. And yet after all, the fact that 
the tenant usually receives but about 
one-half the products of his labor, 
cutting his average to about $375 per 
year, is the strongest argument for 
the need of making owners out of 
our tenants. Yet when I say that 
the farmer who makes the profit from 
farming which it is possible to make 
needs little or no credit, I am only 
saying what all good farmers know, 
and what is going to be an important 
detail confronting the statesmen who 
undertake to formulate any rural 
credit system in this country. 


There are 246,000 farms in Ten- 
nessee with an average net income 
per farm of about $686. Taking 


from this sum a wage for the farmer 
only equal to that ofthecommon farm 
hand, or allowing his own and that 
wage due his wife and the children 
who work, to go for their meager 
support, and the cost of feeding his 
farm animals, the cost of repairs, and 
all other necessary expenses, the 
mathematician who undertakes to fig- 
ure the percentage of profit on the in- 
vestment in farms and buildings will 
have to be a better juggler of figures 
than I am, and I have been consid- 
ered fairly good. I am no pessimist, 
nor am I trying to run down our 
splendid State, because in this respect 
it is far ahead of some others. But I 
(Continued on page 26.) 
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Why Key-Tree 
Brand Thomas Phosphate 
is the Only Kind to Buy. 


You have heard of the splendid results farmers are securing with Thomas Phosphate. You've read 
about and seen pictures of the great yields of corn made with Thomas Phosphate. You’ve heard of 
how Thomas Phosphate produced best yields of corn in national contests. Don’t think these yields were 
made with just anv ordinary kind of basic slag. They were made with the genuine Thomas Phosphate 

known as the “Key-Tree Brand.” 


Key-Tree is the kind that supplies your crop with phosphoric acid that can’t be washed away—that will not 
revert—but feeds the ¢rop continuously. ‘“Key-Tree” Thomas Phosphate keeps your soil sweet and productive— 
and makes lost plant foods available. Every pound in a ton has value. Don’t let unscrupulous dealers foist upon 

you a so-called Basic Slag Phosphate. Get the genuine—free from adulteration—phosphate Key-Tree Brand. 


The Fertilizer That Can’t Be Washed Away 


Note the Pictures Here Keeps Soils Sweet 
Here we show some views of furnaces abroad where Thomas Key-Tree Thomas Phosphate contains from 35% to 50% lime 
Phosphate is made. The first picture in the upper corner shows - which sweetens acid soils, restores fertility, keeps the land 
one of the steel works with its blast furnaces. In these blast productive. 
furnaces the cast iron is separated from the ore. The Lime and the Magnesia in Thomas Phosphate act as 
The second cut at the top shows the Thomas converters where chemical plows. 
Key-Tree Thomas Phosphate is separated from the steel, and shows Light sandy lands are bound together and heavy clays 
the slag, liquid because of intense heat, pouring from the Thomas opened up. Humus is decomposed. 
converters into wagons. Lost plant foods are brought back, the crude plant foods 
In the lower part you see Key-Tree Thomas Phosphate being un- _—changed into forms that will feed your crops. 
loaded in solid blocks before being crushed and ground, and The 13% to 14% Iron in Key-Tree Thomas Phosphate gives 
finally Key-Tree Thomas Phosphate in bags ready to be shipped greenness to the foliage, evidence of an even, healthy 
to you. , growth. 
All Available The Manganese acts as a tonic to the soil, gives vitality 
When the plants get hungry, they excrete a fluid through to the plants. 
their roots and take up all their plant food in solution. Every pound in a ton of Key-Tree Thomas Phosphate has 
The 17% to 19% Phosphoric Acid in Thomas Phosphate value. Don’t accept substitutes. 
is not soluble in water, but it IS soluble in the secre- Write us for full information and let us see that 
tions of the roots of the plants. It cannot be washed you get the genuine with the 


away, yet it is always available as growth unfolds Key-Tree Tag on the Bag 


wants. 


The Coe-Mortimer Company 
Charleston, 


South Carolina. 
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The General 
says:- 


The blue sky isn’t a good roof 
for farm machinery. Roof your 
barn and machine shed with 


Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


Guaranteed for 15 ye2rs 
and will last longer 


There is no test by which you 
can know how long a roof will 
last. Your safeguard is the man- 
ufacturer’s responsibility. 

Your dealer can furnish Certain-teed 
Roofing in rolls and shingles—made by 
the General Roofing Company, egy 


largest roofing manufacturers, East. 
Louis, Ill., Marseilles, Ill., York, Pa 
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When it rains 


“ de you depend on 


shower- proo 
oe a you wear a 


Fish Brand 
Reflex 
Slicker 


and enjoy the rain be- 
cause you're dry and 
comfortable? Made for 
rough and ready ser- 
vice, an so water- 
proof that not a drop 
reaches you even 
through the openings 
between the buttons, 


The Reflex Edge does it. 

at your 
= $3.00 a2z, 
“SD Satisfaction Guaranteed 


A. J. Totes Co, Hentified qQweER's 


BOSTON i. thie ope 
fower Canadian | Lin imited mark 
e123 Toronto Catalog free £ 25H BRAN 














THE MOST DURABLE 


Osage Orange Leads. 


Slow-growing 


JER FOR FENCE POSTS. 


Timber Makes Best Posts. 


Some Indications of Good and Poor Posts. 


By J. F. 

LMOST any farmer can give an 
offhand statement as to the best 
timber to use for fence posts, 

and his answer is usually correct in 
mentioning the species of tree which 
will endure longest as a fence post. 
However, few among even: the most 
experienced farmers claim to know 
the usual length of time that may 
reasonably be regarded as the aver- 
ge lifetime of fence posts from dif- 
ferent kinds of trees. In listening t 
exchange of opinion and experience 
regarding posts one almost never 


| hears mention of possible differences 


between posts cut from the same kind 
of tree, except as the usual distinc- 
tion is made between heart and sap 
wood. 

Hence a recent bulletin on the re- 
lative durability of post timber fills a 
long felt want in supplying a large 
number of accurate records as to the 
length of service that may be expect- 
ed from different species, and about 
some of the differences in durability 


land value between different individ- 


ual posts from the same kind of tree. 
The publication alluded to is Bulletin 
No. 219 of the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster, Ohio. It contains ac- 
curate records on the percentage of 
sound and decayed individuals in 


30,160 posts, set in 292 fences in a 
number of States. Incidentally this 


publication shows how large must be 
the numbers of specimens of any kind 


| examined in order to serve as a safe 





Scie atific purrose Mill 





=» Will do a wider variety of work than 
any other small power mill. Grinds 
wheat, rye, Oats, barley, shelled corn 
and all’ small grains producing a 
tg smooth even grade of feed. 
= = 0 to 30 bushels per hr. 
4 to 8 horse power 
The Scientific No. 15 Pow- 
y er Millis well built, has 
special knives for corn in the 
shuck and equipped with set of 
grinding plates 12 ins. in diameter, 
‘ully guaranteed. Write for Catalog. 
THE BAVER BROS. Co. 
Box 512 














Springfield, Ohio 
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DRINK 
COCA-COLA 
DELICIOUS 

q AND REFRESHING 











THE TYPEWRITER 
FOR THE RURAL 
BUSINESS MAN 


Whether 
small town 
or a farmer, 
a typewriter. 

If you are writing 
Rall Bearing your letters and bills by 
hand, you are not getting full efficiency. 

It doesn’t require an expert opera- 
tor to run the L. C. Smith & Bros. 
typewriter. Itis simple, compact, com- 
plete, durable. 

Send in the attached coupon and we 
will give especial attention to your 
typewriter needs. 


you are 
mer aeat 


you need 











L. C. Smith & POS: Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please send me your free book 
writers, 


about type- 


Name — 











| Mississippi 
| “black waxy” 


basis for conclusions, especially when 
the experiment is not carefully ar- 
ranged in advance by one trained in 
accurate methods of experimenting. 
Omitting mention of these species 
not common in the South, we find 
here valuable records’ regarding 
osage orange or bois d’arc, locust, 
red cedar, mulberry, chestnut, catal- 
pa, and oak. 
Among these 


the osage orange 


| stands far in the lead in durability. 


This is likewise the experience of 
Southern farmers. Indeed the chief 
objections to the post is its cracking 
on curing, thereby loosening the sta- 
ples driven into the green post; and 
the extreme difficulty of driving wire 
staples into this timber after it is 
thoroughly seasoned. Two other ob- 
jections to the osage orange as a tree 
are its tendency to throw up sprouts 
where the roots are broken by the 
plow and the fact that it makes its 
best growth only on a lime soil, es- 
pecially on the narrow belt of so- 
called prairie soil in Alabama and 
and the corresponding 
soils of Texas. 

Next in durability were the locust 
and red cedar, which were of about 
equal value when the cedar posts 
were cut from trees grown in wood- 
land. Cedar grown in open spaces 
was found in these investigations to 
be but little more durable than white 
oak. This inferiority of the cedar 
grown in open spaces is attributed to 
the greater number of knots and to 


| the coarser, more open-grained wood, 


qa | annual ring 


as shown by the smaller number of 
gs per inch of diameter. 

Considerably below cedar stands 
mulberry, and mulberry in turn was 
found to be more longlived than ca- 
talpa. 

The following table shows in con- 
densed form the percentage of sound 
posts at ages from 10 to 50 years. 

PERCENTAGE OF SOUND POSTS AT 
AGES FROM 10 TO 50 YEARS 
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10 100 100 100 97 90 72 71 
15 100 95 97 80 72 62 61 
20 100 89 87 78 58 7 
25 100 73 53 62 
30 99 83 80 62 45 
35 8 55 85 50 
40 97 83 70 
45 100 
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Duggar. 

The greatest surprise contained in 
this mass of data is the evidence that 
the chestnut posts investigated were 
but little more durable than oak, the 
majority of the oaks examined being 
white oak. The author states that 
the length of life of the catalpa and 
of the chestnut post has been greatly 
exaggerated, on account of opinions 
drawn from exceptional cases. 

The writer of this bulletin found 
no difference in soundness between 
posts set in the ground in the posi- 
tion in which they grew and those 
set in reversed position, or upside 
down. 

Contrary to the usual opinion this 
investigator found that posts set af- 
ter seasoning were no more durable 
than those set as soon as cut. 


Timber grown in the woods was 
more durable than that grown in the 
open, as shown in the case of cedar, 
locust, and catalpa. ‘Since this is due 
to the slower growth in diameter in 
the woods, as shown by the thinness 
of the rings or seasonal layers, we 
may infer that timber grown on poor 
land, which usually has thin annual 
rings, is more longlived than that 
grown on rich land. 

One reason why catalpa has been 
rated so high as a fence post is be- 
cause the sap wood in this species 
is confined to the two outside annual 
rings. Hence even a smali catalpa 
pole is chiefly heart and of much 
greater durability than a pole of 
equal diameter of most other species 
which have a greater thickness of 
sapwood. 

The author found some evidence to 
indicate that post timber should not 
be cut just as growth begins in the 
spring. Like current opinions, this 
bulletin leaves still open for careful 
investigation the effects on durabili- 
ty of cutting posts at different sea- 
sons. 

The writer of this article 
suggest that any reader having facts 
bearing on this latter point would 
render a service by publishing in The 
Progressive Farmer the results of 
his observation. 

Tt was noted by Mr. Crumley that 
that portion of the heartwood near- 
est the center of the tree decayed 
sooner than the heartwood just un- 
der the sap. He states that such por- 
tions of short-lived but apparently 
sound heart may be detected as soon 
as the posts are cut from the tree 
by their color being darker than nor- 
mal. The inspection of posts for such 
dark but still sound portions and for 
determining the fineness of grain or 
density, will enable one to select for 
important positions, such as corner 
posts, those having a much longer 
period of usefulness than the aver- 
age of the species. 
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A Negro Leader’s Arguments Against 
Segregation. 
RESIDENT James B. 
the A. & M. College for the color- 
ed race, Greensboro, W. C., has sent 
us a letter summarizing his reasons 
for opposing race ration. We 
give his argument herewith and are 
commenting on his letter on our ed- 
itorial page. He says of the suggest- 
ed legislation: 


Dudley, of 


segreg 


“First, it is not necessary. 
gation of races and peoples is natural 
all over the world whether in cities 
or in rural sections. The general ten- 
dency of the people of the same race 
is to gather together. Abnormal ex- 
ceptions exist, but they are negligi- 
ble quantities, too insignificant for 


Segre- 


special legislation. That government 
is best that governs least,—that 
places no unnecessary restrictions 


and handicaps upon the activities of 
the people. 

‘The white man with his owner- 
ship and control of the bulk of the 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


farming land, with his superior wis- 
dom and strength, with his ability to 
form and conduct powerful organiza- 
tions to promote and protect his in- 
terests, such as the Negro has not the 
capacity to do, the white man wi 
all these advantages needs no legisl: 
tion to keep the Negro in his compar- 
ative poverty and weakness, from 
driving the white farmer from any 
section of this country. The white 
residents of the community need no 
legislation to give them the advan- 
tage in competing with the Negro 
prospective purchaser in dealing with 
a non-resident landowner. Racial 
consanguinity and superior financial 
ability to drive the Negro prospective 
purchaser from the field of competi- 
tion do not need legislative aid. 


“The white women of any rural 
section will find no protection in such 
legislation; for this legislation strikes 
not at the Negro loafer and criminal, 
but at the industrious Negro farmer 
who is just as ready and willing now 
to protect the white women of his 
neighborhood as his fathers were in 
the days of the Civil War when the 
masters left their wives and daugh- 
ters in the charge of these slaves, 
who, altho an outrage committed 
upon a white woman by a slave at 
that time, according to the laws of 
North Carolina, was classed as a 
minor and not a major offense, were 
never known to violate their trust. 
The class of Negroes whom white 
women may dread will not be touch- 
ed and are not interested in your 
agitation for legislation segregating 
the races. They more nearly belong 
to that largely thriftless class who as 
your servants and hirelings, would 
be excepted from the operations of 
Segregation legislation. 





“Second, it is not fair. While 
probably no one appreciates the abili- 
ty of the able Editor of The Progres- 
sive Farmer to defend his position, 
still after all is said and done, the 
fact remains that the Negro is a hu- 
man being with natural feelings 
about the same as other people. He 
prefers, as a rule, to be with his own 
people and suffers inconveniences the 
same as other people when remot ly 
located from churches and gs 
his own race. This ieculation. 
er intended so to be or not, in fact, is 
likely to legislation, in 
which the Negro will have no voice 
and little influence. We know what 
laws for separation mean between the 
races. The separate car law on its 
face is very fair, but because we have 
no representative at the seat of pow- 
er, we are compelled daily to pay 
equal railroad fare while the accoin- 
modations for our comfort and the 
protection to our lives are decidedly 
inferior. Wherever legislation is made 
for separation,—because we have no 
representative at the seat of power, 
we are forced to bear flagrant, open 
breaches of justice; we are so very 
far removed from the seat of author- 
ity that it is difficult in the distance 
to hear our faint plea for fair play. 

“For these reasons, on behalf of 
the Negro farmers I thank you for 
the privilege of appealing to the con- 
sciences of the readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. I beg them not to 
strengthen the hostile spirit as rep- 
resented by such men as Governor 
Blease and Senator Vardaman and 
the Rev. Thomas Dixon. The fairest 
laws in the hands of men of such 
spirit would be cruel and oppressive 
to Negro farmers.”’ 


‘Hools of 


wheth- 


prove class 





Contracts, such as are usual in 


England, where the tenant has to 
feed his roughage, maintain a soil- 
improving rotation, etc., won’t work 


with the class of tenants our present 
system has produced. You cannot 
enforce living up to a contract on a 





tenant whose crop is mortgaged for 
his fertilizer bill and whose livestock 
is mortgaged to the country store.— 
Carl Hammer 

“Don’t count your kens before 
hatch,” but put an ad in our Poultry Sy] 





of January 3ist It 
“pin money.” 


will bring some 
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Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. — Bill 
Hawes, the hero, who tells the story, is a 
shy, over-grown Alabama farmer boy, whose 
blunders and. awkward movements make 
him the target for many cruel jests from 
his brilliant and more active brothers and 
school-mates. He grows to manhood with 
little sympathy and companionship, save 
that from his books, and when he finally 
makes his debut into the neighborhood so- 
ciety, he celebrates the occasion by thrashing 
soundly a boy named Bentley, who endeav- 
ors to keep up the fun. This and his desire 
to be a lawyer lead him io apply for a 
school in western North Carolina, While 
walking the 15 miles from the railroad sta- 
tion to the school he makes the acquaint- 
ance of Lim Jucklin who takes him to his 
home to board, Here he makes the acquain- 
tance of his host’s family consisting of his 
wife, a daughter, “Guinea, and son Alf, 
with whom he is to room, Mr. Jucklin’s pet 
vice ia chicken fighting, much to the dis- 
gust rf the rest of the family, and, as Guinea 
says, ‘‘when things go wrong,” he has a reg- 
ular set-te. Se hool is to begin the following 
Monday. AIf confesses to Bill his love for 
Millie Lundsford, daughter of the neighbor- 
hood squire, and a schoolmate of Guinea's, 
in whose presence he feels abashed on ac- 
count of his lack of education and polish, 
and asks him to teach him at home in se- 
eret. Bill who has already succumbed to 
Guinea’s smile, through sympathy, readily 


consents to Alf’s suggestion to call at Gen- 
eral Lundsford’s on Sunday. 





CHAPTER V.—(Continued.) 


After dinner we were shown into 
the library, wherein were many 
books, and the General, catching the 
longing glance that I shot at them, 
turned with bewitching patronage, 
bowed and said: 

“You have expressed your deter- 
mination to become acquainted with 
the law and to practice the wiles of 
its logic; and so, if you can make no 
better arrangements, I pray, sir, that 
you make this room your office.” 

Alf’s eyes bulged out at this, 
doubtless looking upon me as the 
most fortunate man alive, and in my 
country bluntness I blurted: ‘‘You 
are the kindest man I ever saw.” 

In this room we talked for two 
hours or more, and the afternoon— 
or the evening, as we say in the 
South—was well pronounced when I 
declared that it was time for us to 
go. Alf looked up surprised, and in 
a voice sad with appeal, he asked if 
it were very late. I could have given 
him the exact time, but was afraid to 
take out my grandfather’s watch— 
afraid that the General and his 
daughter might think that I was 
seeking to display, so I simply said: 
“Yes, time that we were going.”’ 

“Don’t be in a hurry, gentlemen,” 
the General protested; ‘“‘don’t let a 
trivial matter rob us of your so- 
ciety.”’ 

Alf pulled back, but I insisted, and 
so we took our leave. The old gen- 
tleman came out upon the porch 
with us. ‘‘Henry!”’ he yelled, turn- 
ing about, ‘“‘who the thunder left that 
gate open? Go and shut it, you lazy 
scoundrel. Those infamous new- 
comers over on the creek take my 
place for a public highway. And I 
hope to be hung up by the heels if I 
don’t fill the last one of them full of 
shot.’ 

“I'll never forget you,” 
marked as we walked along, down 
through the meadow. “You have 
stood by me, and you bet your life I 
don’t forget such things. Of course, 
I have known the old man ever since 
I can remember, but he never treated 
me so well before. And when the 
time comes, if I can get him in that 
dining-room I don’t believe he’ll re- 
fuse me. It’s a blamed big pity that 
I can’t talk as you can, but you just 
stick to me and I will talk all right 
after a while.” 

“Oh, I’ll stick to you,” I replied, 
“but I didn’t notice that I talked in 
@ way to amount to anything. I felt 
as stupid as an ass looks. What did 
the girl say? You were talking to 
her very earnestly over by the win- 
dow.” 

“To save my life, I can’t recall 
anything she said, Bill, but I know 
that every word she spoke was drip- 
ped with honey. I’d almost give my 
life to take her in my arms and hug 
her just once. Ever feel that way 
about a girl?” 

I was beginning to feel just exact- 


Alf re- 





ly that way, but I told him no, where- 
upon he said: ‘‘But you may one of 
these days, and whenever you do, 
you call on me to help you, and I'll 
do it, I don’t care who the girl is or 
how high up she may stand. Many a 
night I have lain in bed and wished 
that Millie might be going along the 
road by herself and that about three 
men would come up and say some- 
thing out of the way to her, just so I 
could spring out and wipe the face of 
the earth with them. I’m not as big 
as you are, but for her I’ll bet I can 
whip any three men you ever saw. 
By the way, don’t even speak Millie’s 
name at home. The folks don’t 
know that I’m in love with her, 
There’s one thing that stands in my 
favor.”’ 


“What is it?’? I asked. He looked 
up at me, but was silent, and be- 
coming interested by his manner I 
was about to repeat the question, 
when he said: ‘I’m not at liberty to 
speak of it yet. You’ve noticed that 
Guinea has more education than I 
have. Well, her education has some- 
thing to do with the point that’s in 
my favor, but I’ve said too much al- 
ready and we’d better drop the sub- 
ject.” 


I was burning to know more, for I 
recalled the change of manner that 
had come over Mr. Jucklin at the 
time he spoke of having sent his 
daughter away to school, and I was 
turning this over and over in my 
mind, when Alf said: “A young fel- 
low named Dan Stuart often goes to 
see Millie, and I don’t know how 
much she thinks of him, but some of 
his people are high flyers, and that 
may have an influence in his favor. 
Doc Etheredge, out here, is his cous- 
in, and old man Etheredge owned 
nearly a hundred and fifty Negroes at 
one time. But when that girl stands 
up at the altar to marry some one 
else, they will find me there putting 
in my protest.” 


When I reached home I found 
Guinea sitting under a tree, reading, 
and I had joined her when the old 
man called me. Looking about I saw 
him standing at the end of the house 
beckoning to me. “I want to see you 
a minute,’ he said, as I aproached 
him. I wondered whether he was go- 
ing to show me his chickens, and it 
was a relief when he conducted me 
in an opposite direction. He looked 
back to see if we were far enough 
away, and then, coming closer to me, 
he said: “This is the way I came to 
de it.” 


“Do what?’ I asked, not over 
pleased that he should have called 
me to leave the girl. 

*“‘Wallow him, the old General. He 
claimed that my hogs had been get- 
tin’ into his field, and I told him that 
I didn’t feel disposed to keep my 
hogs up when everybody else’s were 
Tunnin’ at large, and then he called 
me a scoundrel and we clinched. If 
took him so quick that he wasn’t pre- 
pared for me, and I give a sort of 
hem stitch and down he went, right 
in the middle of the road. And there 
I was right on top of him. He didn’t 
say a word while I was wallowin’ 
him, but when I let him up, he looked 
all round and then said: ‘Lim Juck- 
lin, if I thought anybody was lookin’ 
I'd kill you right here. You are the 
first man that ever wallowed a Lunds- 
ford and lived, and the novelty of 
the thing sorter appeals to me. You 
know that I’m not afraid of the devil, 
and keep your mouth shut about this 
affair, and we’ll let it drap.’ And he 
meant just what he said, and I did 
keep my mouth shut, not because I 
was afraid of his hurtin’ me, but be- 
cause I was sorry to humiliate him. 
Ever hear of John Mortimer Lacey? 
Well, shortly after that him and 


Lundsford fit a duel and Lacey went 
to New Oreans and died there. 
don’t say anything about it.’ 


So, 


“About what? Lacey’s going to 
New Orleans and dying there?” 

“No, cadfound it all, about my 
wallowin’ the General.’’ 

“I won't,” I answered, and then I 
thought to touch upon a question 
that had taken a fast hold upon me. 
“By the way, you spoke of having 
sent your daughter to school at 
Raleigh—”’ 

“The thunder I did! Well, what’s 
that got to do with you or with any- 
one else, for that matter? I’ll be—you 
must excuse me, sir,’’ he quickly add- 
ed, bowing. ‘‘But here, let us drop 
that wallowin’ business and that oth- 
er affair with it, and not mention it 
again. Don’t know why I done it in 
the first place, but I reckon it was 
because I’m not right bright in my 
mind at times. You’ll excuse my snap 


and snarl, won’t you? Go on back 
there now, and talk about your 
books.” 


“T am the one to ask pardon, Mr. 
Jucklin. I ought to have had better 
sense than to touch upon something 
that didn’t concern me. I guess there 
must be a good deal of the brute in 
me, and it seems to me that I spend 


nearly half my time regretting what | 


I did the other half.” 

“Why, Lord love your soul, man, 
you haven’t done nothin’. But you 
draw me close to you when you talk 
of regrettin’ things. I have spent 
nearly all my life in putty much that 
fix. After you’ve lived in this neigh- 
borhood awhile you’ll hear that old 
Lim has been in many a fight, but 
you’ll never hear that anybody has 
ever whupped him. You may hear, 
tho, that he has rid 20 miles of a 
cold night to beg the pardon of a man 
that he had thrashed. We'll shake 
hands right here, and if you say the 
word we’ll go right now and make 
them chickens fight. No, it’s Sunday. 
Kiver to kiver, you understand. Go 
on back there, now.” 

With Guinea I sat and saw the sun 
go down behind a yellow gullied hill. 
From afar up and down the valley 
came the lonesome ‘“pig-oo-ee!” of 
the farmers calling their hogs for the 
evening feed. We heard the flutter 
of the chickens, flying to roost, and 
the night-hawk heard them, too, for 
his eager, hungry scream pierced the 
still air. On a smooth old rock at 
the verge of the ravine the girl’s 
brother stood, arms folded, looking 
out over the darkening low land, and 
from within the house, where Mrs. 
Jucklin sat alone, there came a sad 
melody: ‘‘Come thou fount of every 
blessing.” 

The girl’s eyes were upward turn- 
ed. “Every evening comes with a 
new mystery,’’ she said. ‘‘We think 
we know what to expect, but when 
the evening comes it is different from 
what it was yesterday.”’ 

“And it is thus that we are able 
to live without growing tired of the 
world and ourselves,” I replied. “‘And 
I wish that I had come like the even- 
ing—-with a mystery,” I added. 

- I heard her musical cluck and even 
in the dusk I could see the light of 
her smile. “But why should you want 
to come with a mystery?’’ she asked. 

“To inspire those about me with 
an interest regarding me. Even the 
stray dog is more interesting than the 
dog that is vouched for by the ap- 
pearance of his master. I never saw 
a pack-peddlar that I did not long to 
know something of his life, his emo- 
tions, the causes that sent him adrift, 
but I can’t find this interest in a man 
whom I understand.” 

She laughed again. ‘But haven’t 
you some little mystery connected 
with your life?’ she asked. 

‘None. I have read myself into a 
position a few degrees above the clod- 
hopper, but that’s all. If there were 
a war, I would be a soldier, but as 
there is no war I am going to be a 
lawyer. 

“It would be nice, I should think, 
to stand up and make speeches,” she 
said. ‘“‘But wouldn’t you rather be a 
doctor?” 

I don’t know why I said it, but I 
replied that I hated doctors, and she 


(Continued on page 25.) 
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Last summer I saw 
a typical American 
girl walking vigorously 
along a country road. 
She radiated happiness, 
health and charm. When 
I passed her she was smil- 
ing. And as she smiled 
she showed her beautiful 
white teeth. 

Her smile reflected Good 
Health and Good Spirits and 
her sound white teeth indicated 
eare and personal daintiness. 

Good Health depends largely 
upon Good Teeth—and we can- 
not have Good Teeth unless we 
take care of them—by regular 
visits to the dentist and by 
keeping them clean. 

The simple, easy way to insure 
absolutely clean teeth is the twice- 

a-day use of Colgate’s Ribbon Den- 
tal Cream—the delicious dentifrice 


that makes regular care of the teeth 
a daily habit. 


You too 
should use 


COCGATES 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 
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A WONDERFUL LABOR SAVER 
Have spotless floors. With the four 
attachments of the Four-in-One Mop 
every bit of work is done standing up|} 

and every corneris reached. Hands 
do not touch the water. 
Agents make Big Profits on Quick Sales. 
Covered completely by a broad guarantee. 
Write for sample. $1.60 prepaid. 


CLARK & DUPRE MFG. CO., Dept. B Worcester,Mass. 4 ix if 


ASK FOR 
Maxwell House Blend 
COFFEE 


CHEEK-NEAL COFFEE CO. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


























EVERYBODY WANTS A WATCH—SN® 


Models 
at 
$1.00, 
$1.50, 
$2.00 
and 
2.50. 





The Standard Timekeeper 
a 
i made the dollar famous, 
Sold Everywhere. Send for booklet. 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 604 Ashland Bldg., N. Y. 








BE “FOXY” 
and ADVERTISE in 

The Progressive Farmer 
Cost Little and Pays Big 
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gives lasting protection to all your  heleies: 
The natural oils of Trinidad Lake asphalt keep life in 
Genasco through all kinds of weather on all kinds of roofs. 
This makes them megpoot against rain, sun, wind, heat, cold, alkalis and 


acids. It is the econ@@ical roofing for every building on the farm. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. The Kant-Leak Kleet comes with every roll of smooth 
surface Genasco—does away with cement and prevents nail leaks, 








The Barber Asphalt Pavin: ng Company Philadelphia 
Largest producers of asphalt, and larges' 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the wade. 
; New York San Francisco Chicago 








Use the STANDARD SPRAY PUMP 


With it they spray their tallest orchard trees from 
the ground in half the time required by others. The 
knapsack attachment enables them to spray their 


potatoes and low srowing crops at the rate of an acrean 


hour or better. They whitewash their barns and chicken 


coops and spray “‘dip" on their live stock with the Standard 
Spray Pump. 

Made throughout of brass, with nothing to 
wear out or break, the Standard Spray 





Pump lasts a lifetime. aud pays for 

itself over and over again. 

Warranted 5 Years. Price $4 Pre- 

_ (West of Denver $5.) 
oney back if not satisfied. 

Send no money but write today 

for our Special Offer and 

Catalog . 


_ The Standard Stamping Co. 
538G Main St., Marysville, O. 













Sold, -* Approval. Strictly ONE MAN Outfit. 
0 to 12 Aqcon, per Day. Gasoline or Kerosene, 
ractive 
LEADER > Brave tt. P. Farm Tractor 
= All steel. No exposed 
ee gears—all run in oil- raght 
: > case. Non-freezing cool» 
: ing system, spring sus» 
. BY 4 mi pension, selective slidin; 
Y . gear transmission 
Yweighs only 2h tons: goes over tres y plowed land or soft spots; operates up hills or in small fields, 
Useful for discing oats or harrowing freshly plowed ground, On belt work, runs anything uD. £ 
26x40 separator with windstacker. 
LACROSSE FOUR BOTTOM PLOW operates ‘from seat of tractor. 14-inch bottoms, weed hooks; 
yulters oF Jelnters, break pin; lightest draft tractor plow on market. 
\ has valuable and important features to be found in no other tractor Ping 
quefit, | regardless of price. Tractor sells bg $1,359. Plow sells for $140, Send for ‘ 
Boo ‘arm Power."" Right now 




















a7 Wealthy St..S.W.. Grand Rapids, Micti. 


idan Engine Company, 
THE ARISTOCRAT of BUGGIES 
Best Valueson the market M Sucable 


urable 
a6 99 buggiesandcarriag:s combine those 4 

Chase ualities so essential to comfort, Comfort- 
style and durability,in which they are surpassed 

y none and equalled by few. Every inch of mater- 
ialis carefully selected and every operation per- 
formed by skilled carriage mechanics. Thirty years 
experience in practical buggy building enables us to 
give you the best buggy at any price. 
iF NO AGENT IN YOUR CITY WRITE 

US. CATALOG ON REQUEST 


OXFORD BUGGY CO., < 
OXFORD, N.C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


EASY FARM BOOKKEEPING. 





The Importance of Keeping Farm Accounts—Suggestions as to 
How the Work Should Be Done. 





By Tait 
OOKKEEPING is distasteful to 
most men of action. The man 
of affairs, the one who does 
things, is apt to find the methodical 
routine of bookkeeping laborious and 
unattractive. The farmer of the past 
has been a man of work, not of books. 
He has had few accounts to keep, 
because when he bought on credit, 
the seller kept the accounts, and 
wien he sold, it was generally for 
cash, or to pay his accounts with the 
merchant, who had a man employed 
for that purpose. In his farming or 
producing operations he has bought 
little raw material and has had few 
partnerships, thus making bookkeep- 
ing less imperative than with the 
merchant, who is engaged in buying 
and selling exclusively, or than with 
the manufacturer, who buys raw ma- 
terials, employs large numbers of la- 
borers, and sells to large numbers 
and throughout the entire year. 
Moreover, a lack of knowledge of 
bookkeeping has made such more dif- 
ficult for him, and consequently it has 
been neglected. These are probably 
some of the reasons why the farmers, 
of all business men, have not been in 
the habit of keeping strict account of 
all their operations in such a way as 
to enable them to know the cost of 
growing their products. But while 
these constitute the chief reasons 
why the farmer has not kept books 
on his business, they should no longer 
prevent him keeping such account of 
his operations as will enable him to 
determine at the end of the year, 
the gain or loss from his various 
crops, or different lines of work. 


Butler. 


year’s work are not kept. The farm- 
er who for the first time makes a list 
of all the equipment, stock and pro- 
duce on his farm is likely to be great- 
ly surprised at the accumulation, 
This listing of the effects of the farm 
and estimating their value has many 
advantages. The machinery is apt 
to be better housed and when repairs 
are necessary these are more likely 
to be made. The livestock is likely 
to be appreciated as an asset of the 
farm and the value of the feeds 
is likely to cause them to be morc 
wisely used. But perhaps the best 
result that will come from this stock 
taking is the sense of proprietorship 
and encouragement which it will gen- 
erate. 


First, then, let us insist that Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers make a list 
of all their property January 1, 1914, 
If it is not thought necessary to fix a 
value for all articles, at least make 
the list and then next year compare 
this with what is then on hand and 
mark carefully the condition of all 
property, January 1, 1915, as com- 
pared with these same articles Jan- 
uary 1, 1914. 

It may take a day or two to do this 
work, but we feel certain the time 
cannot be used to better advantage, 
It is important that the farmer be- 
come a better business man. If the 
farmer looked upon his work as the 
merchant and manufacturer’ look 
upon theirs, and figured cost and sell- 
ing prices as closely, the effect upon 
our farming would be revolutionary. 
No man would long continue to pro- 
duce 18 to 20 bushels of corn and 
150 to 200 pounds of lint cotton per 
acre if he figured closely the cost of 
production, the selling price and the 
cost of increasing the crops’ yields, 
as the merchant and manufacturer 
figure their cost of production, sell- 
ing prices and means of increasing 
their profits by reducing their ex- 
penses, 

When this list of all property is 
made, then let us start during the 
year 1914 keeping account of ail 
things bought for the farm, all things 
sold and the expenses and receipts 
from each line of farming in which 
we are engaged. Let us set down the 
amount of seed, labor and other ex- 
penses of each field. If we are sell- 
ing milk or butter, let us keep an 
estimate of what each cow consumes 
and what she produces, with the sell- 
ing price. To do this, it is only nec- 
essary to weigh the milk and weigh 
or estimate the feed occasionally. 
Let us do the same with the hogs, 
beef cattle, sheep and other farming 
operations. It may look like a great 
deal of work, but as a matter of fact, 
only a few minutes’ time each day 
is required to keep as accurate an 
account of the day’s operations as is 


Elaborate Accounts Are Not Neces- 
sary. 


E DO not advise the average 

small farmer to attempt elabor- 
ate or difficult bookkeeping, unless 
he has a liking for it and feels in- 
clined to do so. It is not necessary, 
for instance, that the set down and 
fix a price on all the products of the 
farm consumed in the home. Nor is 
it absolutely essential that he keep 
strict account with the work stock, 
the family cow, or the poultry; but 
the more complete he makes his ac- 
counts, the more interesting the work 
will prove and the better farming 
he will do. 

In fact, we think the greatest bene- 
fits coming from the keeping of farm 
accounts are the greater interest it 
stimulates in better farming and the 
reduction of the cost of production. 
This point cannot be stressed too 
much. Many seem to think that be- 
cause they are in partnership with no 
one and because the results of the 
years’ work is sufficiently indicated by 
the cash on hand at the end of the 
year, that no good can come from 
keeping accounts with the different 








A Happy New Year! 
A Bright, Happy and Prosperous New Year is our hearty wish for all 
our old Customers and Friends and also for the New Friends and Cus- 
tomers who will come to us in 1914, in larger numbers than ever before. 


May Abundance and Plenty be with you always, and may Success and 
Happiness attend you and yours throughout the New Year. 


The Cole Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 






















637 FARGO sT., BATAVIA, ILL. TEN STYLES OF - 
CORD-WOOD 

MAKE GOOD ‘fort prac 

sg Corn Huskers, Silo Fillers, Gas Engines, (Portable with 


Appleton Gaso- 
line Engine) 


SAWS 


Have you read “Southern Field Crops,” by 
Prof. J. F. Duggar? You should read it, 
and then keep it where you can refer to it. 
We can supply you with it for $1.87, post- 
paid, 


Grinders, Manure Spreaders, Feed 
Cutters and Wind Mills. 

Send today for booklet giving full information regarding 

these labor-saving, money-making machines, Mailed Free 








Prof. John Michels has written two of the 
best books for Southern dairymen. They are 
“Dairy Farming” and “Market Dairying.” 
We can supply them for $1 each. Write 
for list of other dairy books. 








fields, the livestock and other farm- 
ing operations. Even if the farm is 
profitable as a whole, it is of import- 
ance to know the sources of this 
profit. It is agreed that when a loss 
eccurs, it is of the greatest import- 
ance that the farmer know the par- 
ticular crop or crops, or the particu- 
lar operations which have caused the 
loss. It may not be as important to 
know the particular sources of prof- 
its as of losses, but if the best profits 
are to be obtained every operation of 
the farm must be carefully watched, 
for it is reasonably certain that all 
operations are not profitable, or at 
least that some are less profitable 


than others. 

ANUARY 1 is a good time to begin 
J the keeping of accounts, and to do 
this one must first take stock of his 
belongings and of his debts and his 
accounts receivable. This ‘‘stock 
taking,” as the merchant calls it, once 
every year is of wonderful benefit, 
even if accurate accounts of the 


necessary. 


The Progressive Farmer, to en- 
courage our readers to keep these ac- 
counts, will offer as a premium or for 
sale at about what it costs, a small 
blank book containing forms for the 
easy keeping of the necessary farm 
records. Get one of these and use it. 
If it seems too much trouble at first, 
suppose we this year try keeping an 
accurate account against one single 
field, or one line of work. If this 
is done its value will be so apparent 
at the end of the year and the satis- 
faction so great that we feel certain 
the bookkeeping will be extended to 
all fields and all operations on the 
farm the year following. 

Southern farming needs nothing 
more than better business methods; 
let us start the year 1914 with more 
attention to them. 


Now is the Time to Begin. 





Editorial Note: This is the first of 
a series of articles on keeping farm 
accounts. The second will appear in 
an early issue. 
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| OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








Lessons Drawn From Canning 
Club Reports. 


HE ‘Mistress Marys’ ”’ reports of 

their club work may well be class- 
ed as good, bad, and indifferent. It 
was an easy matter for the awarding 
committee to determine which girls 
had kept their daily records accord- 
ing to instructions and which ones 
had neglected to do so. It is impos- 
sible for any girl to fill out the offi- 
cial report blanks in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner unless she has 
kept her expense accounts and made 
records of her produce and the ob- 
servations of her crops. Attempts at 
guess-work, and depending upon poor 
memories, resulted in some ‘“‘start- 
ling data’’ being placed before the 
committees. The following items are 
copied from actual reports before me 
this moment: 


Cost of plowing one-tenth acre........$0.05 
Cost of pulverizing one-tenth acre..... ;40 
Cost of cultivating one-tenth acre..... 05 

UCL. $6 69.06 VOR Awe 8 Oe EES VO ew See 


An expert agriculturalist assures 
me that it costs, at ten cents an hour, 
a great deal more than 20 cents to 
break, pulverize and cultivate one- 
tenth acre for a whole season. This 
report was made by ‘‘Mary Guess.”’ 

‘‘Mary Careless’’ reports 3,270 
pounds of tomatoes from her one- 
tenth acre plat, but has to show for 
this heavy yield less than 50 cans of 
tomatoes, and reported none sold 
fresh or used on the home table. To 
have awarded a prize to a member of 
this family would have been to put a 
premium on wastefulness. 

An inaccurate Mary states that she 
cultivated one-tenth acre, and gives 
the dimensions, 229 feet by 59 feet. 

A member of the same family 
states that she packed 461 cans, at an 
expense of $54.32, but gives the aver- 
age cost per can at two cents. 

A close cousin to these girls 
charges herself up with all work done 
by herself, or others, at ten cents an 
hour, but puts no value on the vege- 
tables from her plat that were con- 
sumed fresh by the family and pack- 
ed for the home pantry. She seems 
to think the only part of her goods 
that have any value are those she 
marketed. One of the purposes of 
club work is to provide for the home. 

A little Mary states emphatically 
that her plat has no subsoil. 

The Know All family were positive 
that staking, pruning and spraying 
were useless, and their reports show 
a general inclination to ignore the 
instructions and bulletins sent to 
them and to depend upon their own 
judgment, 

As no prizes of any importance 
were awarded to the Mary Know- 
Alls, and no remarkable, or even 
creditable reports were made. by 
them, we may safely draw the con- 
clusion that those who study the in- 
structions and carry them out most 
accurately will be most successful in 
the work. 

One nice little Mary who played at 
her work all summer, like the grass- 
hopper in the old fable, concluded in 
the fall that she would enjoy the trip 
to Washington, so she made out the 
official report in due form, and gave 
cost. of cultivation at 15 cents. 


CORE Oe CRBMIDE: ~ 5.5510 a 6.08 49.4.8 8:50 -o GE 5.00 
Receipts from fresh vegetables ....... 40.00 
Value of fresh vegetables for home use 60.00 
Number pounds tomatoes gathered 

from her one-tenth acre .......... 3,041 
No. of cans packed (No. 2’s)....... 48 


She naively apologized for inaccu- 
racies in a statement signed by her- 
self and her parents, by saying that 
as she had not decided until fadl that 
she would compete for any prizes, 
—she had kept no expense accounts 
and no crop records. The awarding 
committee was of the opinion that 
it was impossible for the girl to make 
a report that would even approximate 
accuracy, when she had failed to 
keep her memorandum book. 

Several Marys made out their re- 
ports.nicely and made a creditable 
showing, but instead of getting disin- 


terested parties to sign their reports, 
wrote the names of these people 
themselves. In one instance, at least, 
a girl signed her own name and that 
of.her county agent and her teacher. 
Now, the girls may have done this 
with the full consent of the parties 
whose names were used, but the 
awarding committee had no way of 
knowing this and consequently threw 
all such reports out of the contest, 
and the result was disappointment to 
the girls. | 
“Mistress Mary Quite Contrary” 
refuses to tell us “how her garden 
grows,” altho the Washington of- 
fice and the State and county agents 
urged her to send in a repdrt of her 
work. She failed to do so, because 
she was not competing for the prizes, 
and, furthermore, because her yield | 
was small. This Mary does not seem 
to realize that she fails to receive the 
very best training and highest cul- 
ture possible from her work when | 
she fails in this particular. | 
Furthermore, Mary does an injus- 
tice to those who are devoting them- | 

















| 
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Carson Sullivan, a Louisiana Pig Club 
Boy and His Grand Champion Pig. 





selves to the promotion of this work 
for the girls of our State, when she 
refuses to accede to such a reason- 
able request. Future plans for the | 
work are largely based on these re- 
ports, and can only be effective when | 
the reports are full and accurate. 

All of this is written with one end 
in view: The very best year of our 
club work has just closed. We are 
just beginning another year’s work. 
We want to observe our club motto, 
“To Make the Best Better.”” We can 
do this only if we profit by our past 
experiences. The reports are a means 
to this end. They are an important | 
symptom of the conditions of our 
clubs. Let us make the following | 
resolution: 

“TI hereby pledge myself:— 

“1. To read carefully all letters and 
bulletins of instructions sent me by 
my county and State agents and by 
the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

“2. To carry these instructions out 
to the best of my ability. 

“3. To attend all meetings of my 
club unless providentially hindered. 

“4. To answer promptly all letters 
from my county and State agents 
concerning the club work. 

“5. To keep an accurate record ot 
my club work and render the requir- 
ed reports.”’ 

This is a reasonable promise, and 
certainly no one should join the club 


who is not willing to observe it. By | 


doing these things, the club mem- 
bers get the very highest value from 
club activities and in turn are of in- 
estimable benefit to their club sisters. 
MISS SUSIE V. POWELL. 


The A, B, C, of Agriculture. 


A stands for alfalfa and other legumes 
That build up the soil until the land 


hooms, 
B stands for bacteria, without which your 
land 
Is barren and useless, like a desert of 
+ sand. 


C stands for clover, clean culture, and care. 
And A, B, and C are the roads to “Get 
—E. S. Mathis. 


There.” 


Your Grandfather Read It 


Are YOU Reading It? 





Your Father Read It ae "Mp 
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Which Bull’s-Eye 
Are You Aiming At? 


Field Crops ? 
10,000 Bushels From 100 Acres tells you how one man has made 
a fortune from a run-down farm. Starting from less than you have, 
very likely, he has made his farm a wonder in the production of corn. 
Think what hismethods—we’ll tell you what theyare—might dofor you! 
Doctoring Sick Soils is a lesson that will give you a physician’s 
degree to diagnose the ailments of your land and prescribe for its cure. 
You can’t expect soil that is sick to work for you successfully any 
more than a horse that is off his feed or a hired man who has a fever. 
You must give it the proper medicine and nurse it—we'll tell you how. 
Better Breeds of Corn mean better yields of corn and better 
yields mean more money. The champion corn breeder of the country 
will tell you how he does it, and you have only to follow his example. 


Beef Cattle? 

Replanning the Stock Farm is one answer to your question. 
As it stands today your farm may not be planned for success with 
livestock. Why not makeit over? Other men have made old farms 
new—we have the experience of a man who replanned a place that 
didn’t pay $450 a year so that it now returns him more than $2500 a 
year. You can do it, too. 

Cheaper Money—Cheaper Beef is another story you want to 
read. Interest charges amount to 42 per cent of the total cost of 
carrying a four-year-old steer to market in the Southwest. If money 
could be had at,4 per cent the producer would make more profit and 
meat would cost less to the consumer. One of the biggest beef raisers 
in the country tells you why. 


Chickens? 


The Little Farm Hen is the series of articles you must read. 
No farm is complete without its chickens, but many a farm would be 
better off without the mongrels that it keeps. Here’s a complete 
course in poultry raising for profit—read it and make the little farm 
hen fill the family purse. 


Orcharding? 

Apples Without Plowing, by the sod-mulch system, isa way of 
growing big apples that you might adopt. You may be too busy to 
pay much attention to the orchard, but trees on rough land will help 
to take care of themselves if you follow this method. 


Farm Management? 

The Best Farm I Know is a series of articles from the West, the 
Northwest, the South, the Corn Belt, the Fruit Regions, written by 
experts who point out why certain farms are better than the general 
run. It will tell you how to manage your own place so it can get into 
the ‘‘best”’ class. 

Better Marketing? 

Advertising Farm Products is only one of the solutions of the 
problem of marketing that we shall give you. The manufacturer and 
the merchant advertise; why shouldn’t the farmer? This valuable 
series of articles means better prices for your products. 

Better Home Comforts? 

The Woman’s Department is a weekly magazine in itself for 
the wife and mother. If you want new recipes we have them. If you 
want new ideas in fancy work we have them. If you want the latest 
styles in dress we have them. If you are interested in short cuts in 
housework we’ll explain them to you. 


Business 
You need 


If farming 
is your 
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S 
For your weekly wash 
put clothes to soak with 
Fels-Naptha Soap in cool 
or lukewarm water for 
30 minutes; then rub 
them lightly, rinse and 
they will be hanging on 
the line in less than half 
the time it used to take. 
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Mrs. Cornfield: ‘‘Good afternoon, 


Anty. Come in’ I was just 
having a laugh to myself re- 
membering what Tom read to 
me this morning while I fin- 
ished my washing. It was 
about an old rooster leaning up 
against a tree, saying to him- 
self: ‘Only an egg yesterday, 
and a feather duster tomor- 
row.’ I remember that’s just 
about as hopeless as I used to 
feel before you told me about 
Fels-Naptha Soap—but I’m a 
different woman now !” 


You can doyour 


work easily and 
pleasantly with 
the help of Fels- 
NapthaSoap. You 
can have time for 
rest and strength 
for pleasure. 


Fels-Naptha 


makes dirt disap- 


ear, takes out all 
inds of stains, even 
tubborn blood - stains. 


Just as good for all 


kinds of housework and 
just as easy if you fol- 
low the directions on the 
red and green wrapper. 


Better buy it by the box or carton. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia, 





Edited by 





Our Farm Women 





MRS. W.N. HUTT. 





New Year Resolutions. 


HAT are you going to resolute?” 

I heard a worldly-looking citi- 
zen ask another yesterday on the 
train. 

“Resolute? Me? Nothing; what’s 
the use?’”’ answered the other. 

“Oh, I don’t know. You perfect,” 
smiled the first man, ‘‘or can’t you 
keep ’em if you make ’em?”’ 

“T can keep anything I want to,” 
exploded No. 2, red in the face, ‘“‘any- 
thing!”’ 

“You couldn’t give up tobacco to 
save your life?” 

“Couldn’t!!!” he yelled so loud 
that everyone in the car sat up and 
noticed, ‘‘I’ll meet you here a year 


full, and maybe I’ll go to church | 
when she asks me to, too.” The wife, 
wise woman, said nothing, but smiled 
at him lovingly. ‘‘Let’s hear from 
mother,’’ he added. 

I expected her to turn it off with a 
laughing word, but she said, ‘‘Chil- 
dren, if I make a New Year’s resolu- | 
tion never to say a cross word to you, 
will you try to make 4« easy for me to 
keep it?” | 

“I say,” said the oldest boy of | 
about sixteen,” let’s write down our 
resolutiohs after supper and New 
Year’s we'll pick out the ones we’re 
going to keep.”’ 


And after supper the father, one of : 


the finest specimens of manhood I 
have ever seen, said, with a nod to- 





OUT OF THE NIGHT 


UT of the night that covers me, 
Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods there be 

For my unconquerable soul, 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 





I have not winced or cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbow’'d. 








THAT COVERS ME. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the Shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 
—William Ernest Henley. 








| from today and take my oath that I 
| haven’t touched tobacco in 1914 if 
you can do the same.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t come in this New 
| Year’s resolution,” said the first one 
| airily. 

“You don’t like thunder!” again 
exploded the second man. “If you 
don’t, it’s because you can’t.”” What 
he was about to say I don’t know, 
but he looked around the car, caught 
the amused glances of the passen- 
gers, paused, gulped hard and said 
feebly, ‘“‘I’ll go you.” 

They wrote their resolutions on a 
| traveling man’s order blank, signed 
it and passed it around for various 
people to witness. 

Someone in the back of the car 
said, ‘“‘Let the women bless it.” It 
was handed to a little white-haired 
woman in front of me. She signed 
‘and as she handed it back said; 

“There’ll be wives and children hap- 
py because of this, won’t there?’ One 
man said promptly, if inelegantly, 
| “You bet they will,’? but the other 
| said quietly, ‘‘“May they look down 
| and help me keep my resolution. 
| They never liked the stuff.’’ 
| Are New Year’s resolutions worth 
| while? That is for you, not me, to 
decide. The thought occurs to me, 
however, that if each one of the read- 
| ers and writers of our paper were to 
| make only one resolve each and keep 
it, what a mass of happiness and bet- 
terment it would be in the aggregate. 
And more, if each made but one re- 
solve and kept it always, must the 
mantle of age not sit more nobly upon 
| his shoulders because of it? The 
man, woman or child, who thought- 
fully, seriously, makes a determina- 
tion and endeavors to keep it with all 
the character that is in him can not 
but be stronger and better for the 
effort. The mere act is a step up- 
ward. It does not circumscribe his 
liberty; it enriches him. We cannot 
know whether the character we pos- 
sess be a giant or a weakling unless 
the strength of it be tested. 





| The Power of Example. 

| YUST by way of conversation, I was 
| telling the incident of the men on 
| the train at a table where there were 
several people. Said the little girl to 



























me, ‘‘What are you going to resolve, 
Mrs. Hutt?’’ “Oh,” I said, driven into 
a corner, “I think I’ll resolve to be 
more systematic.” 

“You, papa?’ she asked big- 
eyed. 


























“Well, perhaps the best I can do is 
to say I’ll keep mother’s wood box 





ward the children bending over the | 


table, ‘“‘It is because of such an inci- 
dent as this that I never started the 
use of tobacco or liquor.”’ 





How Good Cooking Keeps Husbands. 


E HAVE had the Farmer’s Insti- 
tute with us, and as_ usual, 
there has been a good deal of com- 
ment, mostly favorable, some criti- 
cism, but we can always learn some- 
thing if we go with that intention. 
Years ago I was making up some 
bread in a tray (I now use a bread 
worker) and it was wobbling all 
around and an old half-witted negro 
said, ‘‘Miss Lizzie, if you will put a 
dish rag under the tray it will be 
still.” I thought then that if she 
could teach me anything, I could 
learn something from anybody, and 
I have found it almost always true. 
One of our public spirited manu- 
facturers gave a nice centre table to 
the girl under fifteen, who made the 
best biscuit, loaf cake and light- 
bread; and I am glad to see the 
young girls taking an interest in such 
things. The Kansas Board of Edu- 
cation is calling attention to the val- 
ue of domestic science courses in the 
schools, as a check upon divorce. Of 
8,000 girls graduated from the high- 
er state schools since domestic sci- 
ence was added, 4,400 have been 
married, and not one has sought eith- 
er divorce or separation, and that in 
a state where divorce is more com- 
mon than in ours. 

Dorothy Dix says: ‘‘You can’t al- 
ways appeal to your husband’s eye, 
for as you git older you is bound to 
git fat and squashy or lean and 
stringy. You can’t appeal to his 
het, for a man’s heart is like one 
o: ‘esse heah telefoarns whar you is 


got so many calls and no more, and a | 
woman has mostly used ’em all up| 


befor’ she is married. But there 
is three times every day dat comes 
dat a woman can make a dead shore 
shot, and hit her husband where he 
lives, and if you axes me what kind 
of a husband to pick out, I say choose 
one dat is got a good appetite. Den 
learn how to cook, and you is got 
him for keeps. 

“Cose, husbands is a mighty can- 
tankerous nation of people. I ain’t 
denyin’ dat, but if you want to see 
how much contrariness and bad lan- 
guidge dere is in a man, fill him up 
with tough steak and watery pota- 
toes an’ leathery pie an’ let ’em fer- 
ment in him and mix wid his natural 
temper an’ den you wants to stan’ 
from under. Yessum, de girl what 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


What the Eagle is 
to the Dollar, the 
Bell is th a Shoe 


The Eagle a Dollar 
means that it ig a good Dollar 
---worth 100 dents---the Bell 
Trade-Mark on a Shoe stamps 
it a good shoe }-- worth every 
cent you pay fof it. 
LONG|WEAR 
SHOES 

are well and pfoperly named. 
You will get sqlid satisfaction, 
and at a saving in price. 
Long Wear Shoes, with the 
Bell on the sole, are good to 
look at, good t® walk in, good 
to the last. When you see the 
Eagle on a Dollar, think of 
Leong Wear Shoes and the 
Dollars you jcan save by 
wearing them.] 


Craddock - Terry 
Company 
Lynchbqrg, Va. 


i | 
Look QE ISZGPA Bell 
for the TONG on the 
Red L Box 
WEAR. 


S CRADDOCK TERRY CO-8 




























The GENUINE 


“Star Brand Shoe’ 


Has This Star oa the Heel 
Our ntes tb the Sole 


Bon’t Accept a Substitute. 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON § RAND 


MANUFACTURERS Bran f international Shoe 57 Louis 




















WEAR 





RED SEAL 
SHOES 


. With the Boss Glass 

Why Bake Blindly? peor oven you never 
burn your bakings or roasts. You see them anytime with- 
out opening door. No heat wasted, no worry or guess- 
work. Th= Boss Oven is full asbestos lined, saves fuel, 
bakes uniformly. Glass Door guaranteed not to break 
from heat. Genuine stamped “‘BOSS.’’ Guaranteed to 
work on any good oil, gasuviine or gas stove. Try the 
BOSS OVEN 30 days. Your money back immediately 
if not delighted. Soid by dealers everywhere. Write 
now for booklet and dealer’s names. 


THE HUENEFELD CO., 
99 Valley Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


[DON’T BUY LARD—| 
Gander Brand Cooking Oil 


—takes less and goes farther. 


Phoenix Cotton Oil Co., 
Memphis, Tenn, 
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knows how to cook shorely has got a 
charm she can conjure wid, for y>u 
cer tote more men into the foid ‘of 
m> ...c y wid a pan of biscuit in a 
minute, dan you can wid a soulful 
nature in a year.” 

MRS. R. W. SCOTT. 

Editorial Comment.—Now isn’t 
this some of the best logic you ever 
heard, and from one whose cooking 
is beyond compare and whose dozen 
children are the pink of health and 
happiness? 

Personally, I have more-faith in 
the “Soulful nature” toting a man 
into the field of matrimony, but 
should the pan of biscuit fail in its 
purpose of keeping him there by giv- 
ing him indigestion, the loaf of bread 
is safe from any criticism and will 
bind him surely. 





New Year Gifts for “Shut-ins”. 


NE of the most appreciated gifts I 
ever saw bestowed and one which 
seemed to swell from a spring to a 
fountain was in the form of a Good 
Cheer Booklet, given to an old shut- 
in. These can be made with a verse, 
quotation, or proverb for each day of 
the year. Of course, this takes some 
time and material, but daily clippings 
from papers and magazines soon 
reach the 365 days. I often tear a 
little gem from a paper I use while at 
work and drop it in my apron pocket. 
Other booklets may be made with 
a motto for each week and Sunday. 
This is the kind I write. Riley’s 
poem on this page in a recent issue 
brought this old lady and her booklet 
fresh to my mind. She said to me 
once: ‘‘When I read in my booklet 
one Sunday morning, ‘Sing a song of 
cheer’, I thought my singing days 
were long passed, but I must try, and 
I raised my feeble voice in an old- 
time tune to the astonishment of all 
the family. That old-time song 
brought memories of old friends of 
singing school days and I wrote sev- 
eral cards which brought about cor- 
respondence which has been a joy to 
me, and now I feel like singing a song 
of cheer every day.” 

Don’t forget the shut-ins and lone- 
ly ones near you during the merry 
holiday season. Remember them in 
some way—the most helpful and 
cheering to them. 

MRS. E. D. NALL. 





Mother, Be Your Daughter’s Chum. 


LONG letter from one of our Uni- 
ted Farm Women says, “I sent 
my two oldest children away to 
school, but they married and live far 
away; and now they’re old enough to 
be companionable, but if I do go to 
see them we don’t seem the same.”’ 
This is from a mother who is really 
not narrow else she would not have 
sent them to school in the first place. 
She just needs to get away from home 
and visit for awhile. I feel inclined 
to ask whether she sent the girls to 
school for her benefit or theirs. Since 
they seem to have profited, all is well. 
“Old enough to be companionable.” 
That strikes a jarring note in me. 
Is a baby not the most companionable 
thing in the world when it is a week 
old? Should it not remain so every 
year of its life? If there is not per- 
fect confidence at ten will there be at 
twenty? One of the saddest condi- 
tions in the average home is the 
mother’s seeming inability to be a 
chum, friend of her daughter. To be 
her confidant in all things, to try to 
understand, only too often does not 
even seem to be attempted. The girls 
will recognize Mother’s attempt to be 
congenial, to care for the things they 
do, to never violate their confidence, 
to restrain the impatient criticism of 
innovations. Could you mothers be 








HAPPY New Year, and let me 
take this opportunity, dear friends, 
to wish you one and all a year that will 
mean much of satisfaction, accomplish- 


ment and love.—Mrs. W. N. Hutt. 











in my study and read some of the] 
heartfelt letters of simple misunder- | 
standing, you would resolve to win 
the complete understanding of your | 
girl at whatever sacrifice to yourself. | 
If the girls wish to push on to some- 
thing higher, push with them. 





A Happy New Year! 


“A Hap~~ New Year.to You” a 
phrase or does it say, “I wish you 
a Happy New Year and I intend doing | 
all I can by word, restraint of criti- | 
cism and act to make it so?” 

Our greatest crime against the hap- | 
piness of others is not deliberate en- | 
mity. It is an indulgence of the feel- | 
ing of confidence that is born of the | 
exchange of whispered gossip. I | 
wonder which of us is capable of go- 
ing through a year without being 
guilty of a word that could do harm? | 
He who does so has achieved a high | 
moral triumph. Nor is the triumph | 
one that ceased with the accomplish- | 
ment, for the fact that ‘‘no man liv- | 
eth to himself alone’”’ is exemplified | 
in the unconscious example of the one | 
who ridicules or who is kind, just, 
sympathetic and°considerate of fellow 
mortals. 





Entertainments. 


HE following plays have been rec- 
ommended to me as good. Each 
costs 25 cents, I understand. 


“The Ladies of Cranford,’ published by the 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, 
Ohio. 

“Women Who Did,” by T. S. Dennison 
Company, Chicago, Tl. . 

“The Country School Marm,” by the Penn 
Publishing Company, No. 226 South 1ith &St., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

“Uncle Sam's Council,’ and “Rooms to 
Let,” by Samuel French, No. 28-30 West 38th 
St., New York. 

“Engaged by Wednesday,” by Walter H. 
Baker & Company, No. 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston, Mass. 





SOME HOUSEHOLD SUGGESTIONS. 


Try warming cold biscuits in a paper 
sack. They are almost as good as fresh 
ones, 

Wet your broom before sweeping and it 
will save a lot of dusting. ‘ 

White lead will mend china or glassware 
so that it will be as good as before breaking. 

Cream of tartar and soda make much bet- 
ter cake than baking powder, 

A piece of charcoal put in a vase of flow- 
ers will keep them fresh several days, 

* Lemon juice and water will remove tartar 
from teeth.—L, M. H., Edgefield, S. C. 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 























9790 

9807—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in five sizes: 4, 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years. It requires 2% yards of 
44-inch material for an 8-year size. Price 10c. 

9679—Ladies’ Skirt.—Cut in five sizes: 22 
24, 26, 28 and 30 inches, waist measuré It 
requires 3 yards of 44-inch material for a 
24-inch size. Price 10c. 

9810—Dress for Misses and Small Women. 
—Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
It requires 5 years of 44-inch material for a 
16-year size. Price 10c. ‘ 

9790—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in three sizes: 
Small, medium and large. It requires 4% 


yards of 36-inch material for a medium size. 

















New Orieans 





Your Wife’s 
Biscuits 


will be a whole lot better if they’re spread thick 
with Velva—the very best syrup you’ve ever tasted, 
anywhere, anytime. There never was so good a 
breakfast or such a good supper as those hot 
biscuits will make if you’ll keep a good supply of 


or hand all the time. Get it in red or green cans 
from your grocer. Red label Velva is pure ribbon 
cane syrup with the flavor modified by corn ryt 

candy mak- 


It’s simply fine for baking, eating an 
ing. Green label Velva is the 
purest ribbon cane syrup with- 
out a thing added —or taken 
away. It’s made on the planta. 
tion and canned by wus under 
modern sanitary conditions—but 
try either; you’il ceriainly know 
real sytup when you do. 


Send for free booklet of cooking 
and candy-making recipes. 


PENICK & FORD, Ltd. 
























Price 10c 


AT 


(THERANGE THAT oa 


The Heat-retaining 


STONE OVEN BOTTOM 
Dustless Ash Sifter—"*"No Odor” Hood 
mm are exclusive * IMPERIAL” features. 
ai Guarantee better cooking and baking 

) besides saving % labor and ¥ fuel. 


You can have an absolutely Free 
Trial in Your Home for 30 Days. 
No obligation. Ycu have no dealer’s 

profit or freight charges to pay. 
Credit if you want it. 
Write today for special prices 
and FREE Book on Ranges 


MES The Imperial Steel Range Co, 
5-4 assDetroit i Cleveland. 6, ~ 












une Telephones 






can telephones are used 

in your own state. 

4 Pam 2 If you need a tele 

phone, get a good one 

sold on a “money back” 
guaranty. 


Big Catalog Free 


Swedish-American 
Telephone Mfg. Co. 










Dept. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 








ie SON SEcttoLa betce)asstctate)s 


FREE! 


Send the coupon 











Knowledge of surface to be painted and its correct 


edge supplied by you. 
Just fill in the coupon. 


covering capacity and drying. 





Send it to our Service De- 
partment. This valuable information will be sent you. 
Lucas paints are best to use. 
who have used millions of gallons advise it. Lead and oil 
mixtures or other ready mixed paints can’t compare with it. 
_ Every can contains 65 years of paint making exper 
lence. The Lucas brains, equipment and facilities have 
developed in that time into the greatest paint-making 
organization. Every batch prepared must match, after 
rigid tests, the Lucas Standard for color, weight, 


os : ? 
Lucas Paint o win jiomaatovatawen 


John llacas & Co, s-.) 
Office No. 3889 Philadelphia, Pa. gf deme 


treatment are of vital importance to a good paint job. 
The kind of wood, the condition of its surface, when 
last painted, are facts that are necessary to know. 
Our Service Department will give you information 
free for the proper treatment-of surfaces based on knowl- 
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Free 
Advice 
Coupon 


John Lucas & Co., 
inc., Phila., Pa. 
Please advise me how 

Ashould treat and paint 
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HEN a community gets the co-operation fever 

the idea spreads steadily. In Catawba County, 
the latest organization is a Sweet Potato Growers 
Marketing Association, which will probably con- 
trol over 100,000 bushels before the 1914 season 
begins. Mr. W. J. Shuford will furnish us an 
article about this subject at an early date. 





E CALL attention to the notice elsewhere in 

this issue concerning the extension work 
which the State University at Chapel Hill is now 
offering the people of North Carolina. We hope 
many Progressive Farmer readers will take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to get these excellent 
lectures for their communities, and that many 
young men and young women will write for fur- 
ther information about the home study courses. 
One of the most gratifying of recent North Caro- 
lina developments is the way the University under 
President Graham’s leadership is swinging into 
line with the State’s quickstep of progress. 


T IS a striking and a true contrast between 

European and American Agriculture made by 
Judge S. A. Lindsey of the Texas Farm Life Com- 
mission. He says: 


“Note the difference between agriculture 
in this country and in Europe. Here farmers 
produce crops—that is all. They stop with 
production. Someone else prepares the pro- 
duct for. market and markets it. In Europe 
the farmers produce the crops, then by co-op- 
eration they prepare their products for mar- 
ket, they market them and also finance the 
whole operation. In this country agriculture 
stands on one foot; in Europe, on four.” 


N URGING co-operative organizations, our Mr. 
tices has done much good by insisting that 
they be established not necessarily at county seats 
on the basis of sentiment, but at the places where 
they will get the most business. They should be 
at business centers rather than geographical or 
political centers. Sometimes this will mean that 
members of two or more County Unions must join 
in supporting them. And this idea is spreading. 
Thie last issue of the Alachua (Florida) Herald 
has an editorial beginning as follows: 


“We have been asked why we have urged 
the formation of growers’ associations in the 
smaller towns, rather than the formation of 
a general county association. . We believe, 
with The Progressive Farmer, that these co- 
operative organizations should be in the nat- 
ural trade centers, whether they are county 
seats or not.” 


An Riample of Co-operation in the Pur- 
chase of Draft Animals. 





D. WOOD, county demonstration agent for 
Randolph County, Alabama, says: 


“Weare working hard to get our people to 
raise more mules and horses. Our county’s 
“shipped-mule” bill this season has amounted 
to about $300,000. We have gathered a fine 
cotton crop and have received good prices, 
but I beiieve our mule bill will more than 
take the profits. We have many thousands 
of acres of rolling lands that cannot be profit- 
ably farmed in cotton and corn, but if sodded 
to Bermuda and bur clover and grazed with 
good livestock, would yield good profits. We 
have been successful in getting about seventy 
grade Percheron mares in the hands of good 

1 the past forty days. We have 


farmers during 
also purchased co-operatively a jack that any 


community might be proud of, and are now in 
the market for a registered Percheron stal- 
lion to breed to our grade Percheron and 
native mares.” 

To our mind, here is an example in co-operation 


tnat might well be followed in hundreds of South- 


ern communities, 
heavier draft 


There can be no question that 
animals are needed; and we are 
pretty well agreed that grade mares and pure-bred 
stallions are the means by which we can quickest 
and most economically get them. It is evident 
that a carload or more of animals, purchased ¢co- 
operatively, the deal to be handled by a disinter- 
ested livestock authority, can be delivered in the 
South at a much lower cost per head than where 
each individual farmer makes his purchase in- 
dependently. 


“The South The Coming Meat House 
of America.” 





HE South the Coming Meat House of Amer- 
ica’’—that is the phrase, and it was not 
originated by any Southern orator in a burst 
of poetic imagination. The prophecy is the delib- 
erate judgment of Mr. L. E. Frost, editor of the 
Berkshire World and Corn Belt Stockman, of 
Springfield, Illinois. In a recent editorial Mr. 
Frost comments on the fact that meats will never 
again be cheap, that the West can never again 
supply enough beef and pork to feed America, and 
then answers the question as to what the Nation 
must do for its future food supply. He says—and 
his words should be printed in big type in every 
county paper from Virginia to Texas: 
“There is a way whereby the situation may 
be greatly improved from the point of view 
of all the people. It is to develop a meat indus- 
_try in those regions where land values, labor 
and natural advantages are specially adapted 
to this type of husbandry.* We refer to the 
South. Within twenty-five years or less time, 
the great country south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line will be the meat house of America. It 
is, in fact, our only and yet sufficient hope. 
Ve shall not look in vain to it for the bulk 


of our beef and pork in less than twenty-five 
years.” 


The whole editorial of this Western paper, in 
fact, is one of the most notable utterances for 
Southern farmers that has appeared in many a 
day, and we are reprinting most of it elsewhere in 
this issue. 
natural 


That Southern “land values, labor, and 
advantages are especially adapted” to 
stock raising; that with the cattle tick extermi- 
nated, the Southern beef business would become 
enormous; and that there would also follow ‘‘a re- 
markable expansion of the swine industry’’—these 
specific statements are hardly less remarkable than 
the Berkshire World’s preliminary assertion that 
“within twenty-five years or less time the great 
country south of Mason and Dixon’s line will be 
the meat house of America.”’ 

Read the longer article elsewhere in this issue. 


A Great Meeting of the State Farmers’ Union 


T WAS a great meeting of the State Farmers’ 
Union held in Shelby iast week; great from the 
standpoint of attendance, of business done, but 
greatest of all in the spirit shown by the officers 
and brethren. All past differences were buried, and 
a spirit of determination, harmony and co-oper- 
The 


showed the 


ation is the key-note of the new year’s work. 
membership and reports 
order to be in excellent condition. 

meeting 115 


financial 
Since the last 
three new 
County Unions have been organized bringing the 


new Local Unions and 
total number of working county organizations to 
91. The treasury surplus shows a net gain of 
$3,009 since the meeting in Raleigh a year ago. 
The annual address of President Alexander is 
given in full in this issue, and we shall publish 
other reports and resolutions at length next week. 
Welcome visitors from outside the State were 
President Barrett of the National Union, and 
Brethren Comer and Thornhill, of Virginia. 
Chiefly, the convention was noted for its empha- 
sis on the business side of the Union work. Plans 
were developed for making the Union more help- 
ful than ever before in the marketing of farm 
crops, details of which will be given later. The 
Executive Committee brought in a magnificent re- 
port as to the fertilizer trade, and the tobacco 
marketing committee declared for the dry prizery 
and storage system and for organizing the tobacco 


counties with this object. The mid-summer meet- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
ing of the Union was abolished, and the annual 
meetings will hereafter be held in December. 
plans for strengthening and nourishing 
were discussed and adopted. 
eral 


New 
he locals 
In matters of gen- 
importance the most notable action of the 
convention perhaps was the unanimous indorse- 
ment of the idea of reserving white communities 
exclusively for white ownership where the people 
want it, the statute suggested by The Progressive 
Farmer being specifically indorsed with enthusi- 
asm and without one dissenting vote. 

Another resolution requests the Secretary of the 
Treasury to continue the crop loan until next 
March. 

The Attorney-General was requested to prepare 
forms and the clerks of the court to name exam- 
iners of titles immediately, so that the farmers of 
the State may begin using the Torrens system of 
registering land titles promptly on New Year’s 
Day, when the law goes into effect. President 
Graham’s suggestion for a Civic Service Week in 
November of next year was heartily indorsed, and 
the co-operation of the Union pledged to this 
movement. The proper authorities were request- 
ed to frame regulations for insuring the quality 
and freshness of material for inoculating legume 
crops. 

President Alexander, Vice-President Templeton, 
Lecturer Green and Secretary Faires were all hon- 
ored with re-election. The new Executive Com- 
mittee consists of C. C. Wright, W. B. Gibson, W. 
H. Moore, S. H. Hobbs and Clarence Poe. As dele- 
gates to next National Convention, the State Union 
sends H. Q. Alexander, W. J. Shuford, T. B. Par- 
ker, J. R. Rives, E. S. Millsaps, R. M. Gidney, and 
R. L. Little. 

So runs the brief, bare record of what the con- 
vention did; but what will last longest in the 
minds of all of us is the memory of the friendships 
formed, renewed or developed; the fellowship and 
comradeship in a cause of service to toiling men 
and women, and the buoyant belief that next year 
must mark the greatest era of achievement in the 
history of the organization. 





The Week on the Farm. 


N OUR front page this week we have a pic- 
ture of Point Comfort XIV., the prize-win- 
ning Hereford bull belonging to W. J. Davis, 
Jackson, Mississippi. At the recent International 
Live Stock Exposition at Chicago, the greatest 
livestock show in the world, this bull won first 
place in his class over all competitors. A few 
years ago Mr. Davis’ farm was in tick-infested 
territory, but recently his county has been cleared 
of ticks and released from quarantine. His signal 
success as a breeder and the ability of his animals 
to meet successfully National and international 
competition, clearly show the stock-raising possi- 
bilities of the South, once we are free of the tick. 
° * * * 
E DOUBT if the farmers of the country have 
many more serious responsibilities than that 
of soil conservation; fer upon the successful solu- 
tion of this problem must depend, in large meas- 
ure, the success with which these problems are 
met. Not only must we preserve our soil fertility, 
but it must be added to; so soil conservation and 
soil building are mutually dependent factors that 
the farmer must look to if his lands are to yield 
profitably. This is the season for terracing lands 
that need it, and we believe our readers will find 
in the article on page five some points on terrac- 
ing that will be of value. 
* * ® 
OW many of our farmers know whether a par- 
ticular field or a particular animal is a source 
of profit or loss? A new year is just beginning, 
and the time is opportune for beginning a simple 
system of farm accounts—nothing elaborate, but 
something easily understood and easily kept. So 
we believe an article this week on farm accounts 
is coming at the right time. We shall later follow 
it with others that are more in detail. 
© * oe 
HIS is the season when fences should be built 
and repaired, and much depends upon the thor- 
oughness with which the work is done and the ma- 
terial used. Professor Duggar’s article on page 
eight gives some interesting data on the durability 
of different kinds of posts. Read it. , 


* * 


HE Southern Cattlemen’s Association, which 

met at Memphis last week, has as one of its 
avowed purposes the eradication of the tick. Let’s 
lend a hand. 
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A SOUTH-WIDE CAMPAIGN FOR RACIAL 
SEGREGATION. 


By CLARENCE POE. 











Reserving Some Neighborhoods Exclusively 
for White People. 


HE idea of reserving some farm communities 

exclusively for white ownership, where the 

people want it—that idea is growing so fast 
as to leave no doubt that it is bound to come; and 
that is all that the writer has advocated. 

We have never thought of saying that we should 
pick up the Negroes who are in one piace and 
move them to another. Nor have we ever thought 
of proposing that white farmers even in white 
communities should not have Negro tenants under 
them. 

What we have said is simply that in communi- 
ties where a majority of the iand is held by white 
people, and they wish to keep it white for the pro- 
tection of their families and their social life, they 
should have the right to say that in future no 
land shall be sold to a person of the opposite race. 
We are simply saying that where they desire it, 
our small white farmers of the South should have 
the right to live and to bvild worthy homes for 
themselves and their children and children’s chil- 
dren with the assurance that the community will 
remain predominantly white. 

We want to give the poor white farmer a chance 
to have a community—provided he wants it anda 
majority of the other land-owners want it—in 
which he can build a home with the assurance that 
he will not be run out by an undesirable flood of 
Negro land-owners crowding around him. Further- 
more, if the matter can be constitutionally settled 
by law, it will be better for all concerned than if 
left to private agreement. And we believe it can 
be so arranged by some such simple statute as we 
advocated in our issue of August 30: 





“Whenever the greater part of the land 
-acreage in any given district that may be laid 
off is owned by one race, the majority of the 
voters in such a district may say, if they wish, 
that in future no land shall be sold to a per- 
son of a different race; provided such action 
is approved or allowed (as being justified by 
considerations of the peace, protection and 
social life of the community) by a reviewing 
judge or board of county commissioners.”’ 


Would It be Unjust to the Negroes? 


HE chief objection that has been made to 

such a plan—in fact, about the only objec- 

tion that can be urged, since it is purely a 
local option matter—is that it would not be just 
to the Negroes. And for the purpose of setting 
forth the arguments on this point Dr. James B. 
Dudley, President of the Negro A. & M. College of 
North Carolina, has written us a letter which we 
gladly print on another page, for we would not 
advance any idea that would not stand the light 
of opposing argument even from an alien race. 

Dr. Dudley’s letter is plausible indeed, and we 
are glad to give it place, but it is not unfair to say 
that he ignores the big facts which are moving the 
white people of the South in this matter. Let us 
consider his points. 

In the first place, we do not believe our readers 
will agree that the many dangers to peace, social 
life and public morals and other evils’inherent in 
the present unrestricted sandwiching of white and 
Negro farmers are really ‘‘negligible quantities, 
too insignificant for special legislation.” It may 
be easy for a Negro to believe this; but is it easy 
for white people who have seen and suffered these 
evils? 

2. While it is a subtle compliment to say that 
the white man’s racial superiority is all the pro- 
tection he needs (without any law), has anybody 
found that this feeling of racial superiority makes 
the white family feel safe when strange Negroes 
settle thick around their home? Or if that feel- 
ing makes them willing to do without more white 
neighbors and an adequate white social life? Or 
makes them willing to see their land values cut in 
half because of the presence of the Negroes? Does 
not the very admission of the white man’s superior 
civilization suggest indeed the necessity for safe- 
guarding that superiority—the necessity for pre- 
venting the unrestricted competition and unre- 
stricted mingling of homes with a race with lower 
standards? Why else did the Nation exclude or 
* the Chinese and Japanese and keep 
them from unrestricted mingling with the whites 


segregate” 


in California?. 
3. Can “racial consanguinity’ be depended 
upon to keep men from selling undesirable Ne- 


groes land in a white community, when so many 
owners live far away and don’t care how :ntoler- 
able’ conditions are made for the remaining white 
Have we found that it can? 


residents? 





4. We believe it is true that Negro land-owners 
are more law abiding than tenants as a rule—in 
the first generation. But in our experience it is 
the children of these very Negro land-owners who 
become the most dangerous and undesirable Ne- 
groes in a community. Two Negroes owned land 





adjoining my father’s farm—good old Negroes 
they were; but their children have sold liquor, 


broken the peace, demoralized the neighborhood, 
and even made it necessary for me to leave my 
office, when my father was disabled by disease, 


and go back to protect our home from their 
threats. A friend has just written me about the 


last outrage against a white woman, committed 
in his county, pointing out that it was by the 
trifling son of a Negro landowner. The Negro ten- 
ant, if bad, is at least partially responsible to some 
white landowner, and the old Negroes who bought 
land were usually respectful and law-abiding. But 
the younger generation, having a feeling of inde- 
pendence because they are responsible to nobody, 
and a feeling of false pride because they have 
inherited land, constitute quite a serious problem. 
Can a white community afford to take the risk as 
to the character of all the Negro generations that 
are to follow simply because the original pur- 
chaser is good and hard-working? 

5. As for the plea of equality of treatment, has 
Dr. Dudley even considered that it is the white 
man who does not now get an equal show with the 
Negro in this matter? When the Negroes own the 
land and are thickly settled in a community, they 
have no trouble in keeping it Negro; white people 
are not anxious to crowd in among them, even tho 
that, if it happened, would hardly involve any 
danger or damage to the Negroes. But where 
white people are thickly settled, Negroes are 
everywhere ready to crowd in among the whites 
as fast as indifferent or absent landlords can be 
found to sell them land—and in this case there is 
damage and danger to the whites. The white 
women feel less safe; their social life is made less 
attractive, and even their property becomes liess 
valuable because of the increased proportion of 
Negroes. 

The legislation we propose, therefore, in fact, 
looks simply to giving® white community protec- 
tion in keeping itself white-—just as a Negro com- 
munity already has protection in keeping itself 
Negro, from the natural disinclination of whites 
to move into a neighborhood where they will be 
surrounded by Negro neighbors. 

We simply want to give our white farmers a 
chance to set aside some communities exclusively 
for white ownership where they want it. There 
will be plenty of other communities left in which 
the Negroes can buy without let or hindrance. We 
simply want some “cities of refuge’’ as they had 
in the old Israelitish days, where a white farmer 
may live with his wife and children with some 
partial assurance at least that the community will 
remain predominantly white. 


A Letter From a Man Who Knows. 


E BELIEVE it should be plain that the peo- 

ple best qualified to speak on this subject 

are those who have lived both in wholly 
white communities and in mixed white-and-Negro 
communities. The significant fact is that we have 
so far not received a single letter from any man 
or woman who has actually tried both kinds who 
does not favor separate communities for the races. 
On this page we are printing a message from a 
Southern-born man, now living in the West, but 
whose heart is still back home, who puts the whole 
case in a nutshell, and completely answers Mr. 
rould’s letter in a recent issue, as to what would 
be the effect on the South’s agricultural produc- 
tion. It is the best of all the letters we have had 
on the subject and we hope no Southerner will 
miss it. 


A Ringing Message From a Southerner 
Now in Wisconsin. 


S A native of the South, with undiminished 

loyalty to the Southern people, I want to ex- 

press my approval of your fight for race se- 
gregation. 

It is a fact which none can dispute that the Ne- 
gro hangs like a dead weight on the neck of the 
South. A concrete illustration will show how the 
nase “stacks up” at this distance. 

Take a typical Southern planter with his 
and-acre plantation. It is ill-cleared, ill-drained, 
ill-fenced, ill-plowed. It produces but a fraction 
of what it might produce if properly cultivated. 
It is studded with wretched cabins swarming with 
dogs, fleas and pickaninnies. The landlord lives, 
not in luxury, by any means, on his part of the 


hous- 
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annual crops. It is a poor arrangement all around 
—for the owner, for the tenant and for the com- 
munity. 

Now, suppose you had legal segregation. Your 
landlord would face a dilemma. He would have to 
clear his land of Negroes or submit to having his 
land enclosed by the reservation lines. W hat 
would he do? I know the type—I like him im- 
mensely, in spite of his rock-ballasted inertia— 
and I have no doubt as to his course. He would 
be true to his race. Sambo and ‘Rastus would 
have to “‘git.”’ If they toted their cabins off with 
them, or burned them, it would be all the better 
in the long run. The plantation would be negro- 
less, but the owner would be in a “‘stew.” 

Something would have to be done. Stern, re- 
sistless necessity—the only thing to which the 
South ever gave ground—would dictate the way 
out of the difficulty. 

In the North there are thousands of tenant 
farmers, capable, well equipped, paying more per 
acre each year for the land they cultivate than 
your Southern plantation would bring at a forced 
sale, yet cultivating land which will not produce, 
acre for acre, as much as the lands of the South, 
They would gladly settle in the South but they 
would scorn the hovels occupied by your Negroes 
as much as they would scorn the social status of 
the Negro croppers. 

To such tenants your landlord would naturally 
turn. Half his original domain might be sold to 
them for, say, five thousand dollars. Relieved of 
the dread of Negro encroachment they would 
build their homes and improve their lands in 
accordance with northern traditions. 

Then your landlord would witness a miracle. 
The value of his remaining five hundred acres 
would double. If he wisely invested his five thou- 
sand dollars in buildings, ditches and fences, he 
would find himself the possessor of a fifteen-thou- 
sand-dollar farm. He might subdivide again with 
a similar result. As a money-making scheme he 
would find this far ahead of collecting rents from 
Negro tenants. 

This is no pipe dream. The one thing that 
stands in the way of the greatest Southern emi- 
gration ever dreamed of is the Negro. The one 
thing that holds down the value of your lands is 
the Negro. The one'thing that stands between 
the South and agricultural efficiency is the Negro. 
The title to every Southern farm is clouded— 
clouded by-the possibility that a Negro will buy an 
adjacent farm and depreciate the value of both. 

Never mind how much Jand is set apart for the 
Negro. Give him all he can buy or use. ,But let 
the rest be free. The total value of the land thus 
relieved will be greater than the total value of all 
the lands under mixed ownership. 

And do not let the notion that Negro labor is 
indispensible to Southern agriculture become root- 
ed in the popular mind. There are many white 
farmers in the South who know better. It is al- 
together erroneous. We have no Negro laborers 
to speak of in Wisconsin or Minnesota, yet lands 
ere cultivated—and you know how well. 

“But,” you say, “the heat—a white man would 
melt in a Southern field in July.’’ Nothing of the 
sort. I have seen the mercury hovering about the 
hundred mark here, and yet white men managed 
to get in twelve to sixteen hours of labor between 
sunrise and sunset. 

But the intelligent white farmer would conquer 
the heat without risking sunstrokes. Instead of 
trudging behind a buli-tongue and a mule, he 
would ride on a gang plow or a cultivator behind 
three or four horses or a traction engine. If the 
sun shone too hot he would hoist an umbrella. If 
necessary he would rig an electric fan. He would 
do the work infinitely better than your Negro ten- 
ant, make the land produce twice as much, and 
stay out of the graveyard longer. 

Your plan of segregation promises much. It is 
fair and just. If entered upon in the proper spirit 
it could be put into practice with little loss or 
friction. It would give the South the greatest in- 
dustrial impetus in its history. 
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W. B. PEDIGO. 
Editor Record-Herald, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


A Thought for the Week. 
ROGRESS! Did you ever reflect that that 
word is almost a new one? No word comes 
more often or more naturally to the lips of 

modern man, as if the thing it stands for were 
almost synonymous with life itself, and yet men 
through many thousand never talked or 
thought of progress. They thought in the other 
direction. Their stories of heroism and glory were 
tales of the past. The ancestor wore the heavier 
armor and carried the larger spear. ‘“‘There were 
giants in those days.” Now all that is altered. 
We think of the future, not the past, as the more 
glorious time in comparison with which the pres- 
ent is nothing. Progress, development,—these are 
modern words. The modern idea is to leave the 
past and press onward to something new.—Wood- 
row Wilson, 
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R\Meke the Horse Glad 





PRICE 
and Eager for Work 
Clip him before you put him at the ne wee, $7 50 
e off his winter coat that holds the wet 
sweat anddirt. He'll get more good from his 
feed. look better, rest better and give you bet- Get one from 
A ter service inevery way. Don’t buy any but 2" ler 
remem- 
The Stewart Ball Bearing a 
Clipping Machine maeiee Te 
the machine that turns easier, clips faster and 
closer and stays sharp longer than any other. 
Gears are all filie hard and cut from solid steel Cataleg 
bar. Gears enci ro’ run in oil, Free 
little hep ae ms a woe Contes — run- 
tewart single tension c! ing head, 
157 Ohio Street, Chicago ah 














need no comment. 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


and mules: 


“*1 would rather have two 
rather have two pounds of 


ing an all-corn ration 


Dallas, Texas. 





COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is already so well known as to 
But it is not so well known that COTT 

The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly of the South Carolina Experiment 
Station, a recognized authority on animal feeding, says, 


unds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
‘ottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. 
horse feed, but we are wasting two million dotlars per year in South Carolina in feed- 


free booklet, full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. 
pom, The Bureaa ‘of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 


ONSEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED 


in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 


Corn is a good 


Ad, 











Papec Pneumatic Ensilage Cutters 


“The Wonderful Papec” 


silage to any height at 600 to 800 R. P. M. with one fifth less pow- 
— c 4 This is due to the fact that the Papec 
first uses centrifugal force, then with its six fans moving the cut silage in 
a steady stream—not in bunches — the elevating is accomplished under 
Iron and semi-steel construction; 
Built in sizes for any power from 4 H. 
annoyance and money at cutting 
It is FREE. 


SHORTSVILLE, N. Y. 


er than any other blower cutter 


high pressure through a small pipe. 
easy to operate. 
gate the Papec now — and save time, 
time. Write today for our new illustrated catalog. 


PAPEC MACHINE CO. Box 21, 


Distributing Points in the U. S. 


. up. Investi- 


iT THROWS 
AND BLOWS” 











your money back quick. 


LEWIS MFG. CO., 








Makes Money for You—30 Days’ Trial Proves It 
This guaranteed cooker will pay for itself in a few 
months. It will save you labor—time—feed—fuel. 


own fare. Ton Farmers’ Favorite 


—If not more Feed Cooker and Agricultural Boiler than satisfied— 


SEND FOR 
to work on you CATALOG 
itoutfor30days}| AND TRIAL 

We pay freight both ways. esata 
Box J, Cortland, New Yor 


































Two 

0. I. C. 
Hogs 
Weigh 2806 Ibs. 


Why lose profits breeding and feeding 
scrub hogs. Two of our O. I. C. Hogs 
weighed 2806lbs. Will ship you sample 
pair of these famous hogs ontimeand give 
agency to first applicant. We are origi- 
nators, most extensive breeders andship- 
pers of thoroughbred hogs in the world. 


U. S. Govt. Inspected Herd 


Write for Free Book, 

“The Hog from Birth to Sale.” 
It’s not a catalogue, but the boiled-down expe- 
rience of the most successful hog raiser in the 
country. Gives valuable information about 
breeding, feeding, marketing, etc. The most 
ractical book of its kind ever issued. It’s free. 
end today, 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Building Cleveland, Ohio 
Established 1863—50 Years’ Success 











Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The Capital, Topeka, Kansas, June 16, 
said: ‘“‘While Maid Henry, the famous 13- 
year-old Holstein, owned by the Kansas 
Agicultural College, was working so hard 
for the record of 19,600 pounds of milk 
and 835 pounds of butter in a year’s 
time, dairymen prophesied that the Maid 
would be ruined. But Maid Henry re- 
turns to show that she is some cow, even 
after breaking a record. She has a 114- 
pound male calf, born just the other day, 
to prove it.” 


Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 


Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y. 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Pe a 


; New Silo Book 


FREE- 


It's full of valuable infor- 
mation for every farmer 
and stock raiser. Tells all 
about the special and 
exclusive features of the 
famous 
INDIANA SILO 

Twenty-Five Thousand in 
use. Write and learn why 
it is best and cheapest and 
get our New Silo Book Free. 

INDIANA SILO COMPANY 

Distributors, Papec Ensilage Cutter. 
The largest makers of Silos in the 
world. Address nearest factory: 
623 Union Bide.. Anderson, Ind 

















“* Indiana Bldg . Des Moines. Ia. 
** Silo Bldg , KansasCity, Mo. 











THE OHIO CREAMERY AND 
DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


Manufacturers, Jobbers, Engineers. 
20 years experience in equipping 
and supplying 
Dairies, Ice Cream Factories, 
€reameries, Dairy rns, 
Milk Plants, Condenseries. 


Quick Service. 
Send for special catalogue, 


124 W. Third Ave, - - Cincinnati, 0. 














JEAVITT 
DEHORNER 


effect ofttwo moving blades, make a 
clean cut all around the horn that gives 
minimum pain and heals quickly. 
Cogged mechanism affords a 
powerful leverage. Guaran- 
teed. Write for catalog if 

not at yous dealer's. 











‘Eats Up” the Silage 
. with 
small 







ENSILAGE CUTTER 


A 40 year success. King of silage cutters. Simplest. Big 

results with small power. Can’t be 

Almost runs itself. e' 
est, guaranteed. FREE BOOKS on request. 

**Why Silage Pays,’’ **What Users Say,’’ and 1913 Catalog. 


THE JOSEPH DICK MFG. CO. 
1468 Tuscarawas St., CANTON, CHIO 























Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pre 
pare gaat d of ensilage spoiling. 
Quick, easy adjustment without 
hammer or wrench. Free access, 

Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pine orcypress staves. Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder. 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users. 

ECONOMY SILO & MFC. CO., 

x 38M Fredorick, Md. 




















preserve silage perfectly. They are substantial- 
ly built along correct lines. Zyro Silos cannot 


crack or shrink and are practically trouble proof. 


All sizes. Write for FREE Catalog. 

Tells the complete story of ‘‘Zyro”’ 
Silos. Ask for it To-day. 

~ Carolina Metal Products Co., 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








CARRYING LIVESTOCK 














Our advertisers are, guaranteed. 
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THROUGH THE WINTER. 


Why Good Feed and Attention Are 
Essential, 


HEN we see a man compelling 

his cattle to pick the last vestige 
of green from the fields in the late 
fall before he begins to furnish any 
extra feed we know that he stands the 
best show in the world for having a 
lot of poor cattle in February. 

Cattle compelled to subsist for sev- 
eral weeks upon frosted and rain 
bleached feed may look plump for a 
time, but after a little the flesh will 
seem to drop from them in chunks, 
and the worst of it is that the shrink- 
age will continue for several weeks 
after the delayed winter feeding be- 
gins. 

This late feed does fairly well for 


calving time in the spring, as well as 
when they are growing their winter 
coats in the fall, better care than 
common should be the rule rather 
than neglect. 

If rough feed has become scarce in 
the early spring cottonseed meal will 
correct very largely the bad effects of 
the over succulent spring grazing and 
at the same time furnish good tissue 
builder. 

And in this connection I wish to 
say that the idea entertained by some 
that cottonseed meal is injurious to 
the reproductive qualities of breed- 
ing animals is without foundation in 
our experience, when the product is 
used in a common sense way. We 
have in our herd three generations of 
cattle that have received the meal as 
part of their ration all winter for 
many years, and the entire herd is 
producing as regularly as it ever did; 





we used to call cheap beef. 


ago. 
past. 


of all the people. 


fact our only and yet sufficient hope. 


work in the South, 
mously to pass. 


admirably adapted to pork production. 


Springfield, Ill. 





“THE SOUTH, THE COMING MEAT HOUSE 
OF AMERICA.” 





a" of all, let it be accepted as a fact that we shall never again have what 
We may have cheaper mutton, and in time 

pork no doubt will be appreciably lower in price than it is at present; but the 
general average value of all kinds of meats will be higher than it was ten years 
By this we mean that the days of cheap meats for 93,000,000 people are 

Since it costs more now than it formerly cost to produce meats it is in- 
evitable that producers should receive higher prices for their stock. But there 
is a way whereby the situation may be greatly improved from the point of view 
It is to develop a meat industry in those regions where land 
values, labor and natural advantages are specially adapted to this type of hus- 
bandry. We refer to the South. Within 25 years or less the 
south of Mason & Dixon’s line will be the meat house of America. 


We shall not look in vain to it for th 
bulk of our beef and pork in less than 25 years. eee ee 


Most of the South lies below the Government quarantine line; that is, the 
cattle tick still holds possession of a vast region in which, but for its presence, 
farmers could raise beef cattle profitably by the millions. 
blocks of quarantined territory have been released every year, the tctal up to 
date amounting to an area much larger than the state of Iowa, only.a mere be- 
ginning has been made in freeing the country of ticks. 
cleared since 1906—about 4 times the size of lowa.—T. B.) It is the tick which 
spreads Texas fever, and this malady not only precludes health and thrift in 
cattle but places cattle from that district at a decided disadvantage on the com- 
mercial markets, so that the incentive to raise them is negligible. 


The next Congress will probably be asked to appropriate $300,000 to 
enable the Department of Agriculture to expand and hasten its tick-eradieating 
If a bill calling for this fund is introduced it ought unani- 
We should thus be able to shorten the time during which we 
are to wait for the South to make good the national shortage of beef. 


With the extermination of the tick there would follow a remarkable ex- 
pansion of the swine industry, for hogs logically follow cattle, and the South is 


the South of the Texas fever tick is a step toward greater national wealth, a 
larger meat supply, a broader market for the pure-bred breeding stock of the 
North and the corn belt, and a more stable and healthy industrial and business 
life—From an editorial in The Berkshire World and Corn-Belt Stockman, 


great country 
It is in 


Although large 


(One fourth the area 


Wherefore every step toward freeing 








a filler for cattle but the frost and 
rains have taken the nutritive quali- 
ties from it, and there are not the 
substances present with which to 
build animal tissue. 

We like to and always do utilize 
this rough feed, but as soon as the 
pasture grasses have been thoroughly 
frosted we begin to supplement this 
feed by furnishing a little cottonseed 
meal or good clover or peavine hay; 
feeding this out in the pasture, feed- 
ing the meal in the low broad feed 
bunks, that we have described a num- 
ber of times in The Progressive Farm- 
er, and if the sod be fairly dry we 
would as soon scatter the hay in 
bunches on the poorer spots in the 


pasture as to feed it in any other 
way. 

Handled in this way the cattle go 
into winter proper in good strong 


breeding flesh, and continue to hol 
their own until the time of spring 
plenty comes again in the pasture. 
And it does not pay to hurry this 
time of spring plenty too much. It 
is fine to have a good field of early 
rye to turn the cattle on toward the 
middle of March in the upper South- 
ern county—two weeks earlier lower 
down. But don’t turn the cattle on 
this soft green feed and go off and 
forget them; for if you do there will 
follow scours and shrinking of flesh 
nine times out of ten and this will 
occur at just exactly the wrong time. 





When the cows are approaching their 


averaging a calf for each cow every 
eleven months and not a shy breeder 
in the herd. 


These animals are living an out-of- 
doors life practically, and none of 
them are ever overfattened for show, 
or other purposes. My own opinion 
is that close confinement and overfat- 
tening is responsible for more breed- 
ing troubles than is the feeding of 
cottonseed meal in reasonable quan- 
tities. Reasonable quantities of meal 
in my opinion means from one-half to 
three pounds per day per head for 
the winter season. My recollection is 
that we have raised only one bull 
during the past sixteen years that 
proved a nonbreeder. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





The Progressive Farmer received 
an invitation to a banquet given 
by the Jackson Board of Trade and 
the Mississippi State Fair “in honor 
of W. J. Davis & Co., and their Grand 
Champion Hereford Bull, Point Com- 
fort 14.’”’ It is safe to state that no 
such honor was ever before tendered 
a citizen of this part of the South. 
Mississippi, through the Herefords of 
Messrs. Davis & Co., has recently re- 
ceived much advertising of the right 
sort and it is hoped more of her citi- 
zens will follow Mr. Davis’ example. 





If we carry 
world, it is the 
Elbert Hubbard. 


any possession 
memory 


from this 
of a great love.— 
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Saturday, December 27, 1913.] 


SOUTHERN CATTLEMEN’S ASSO- 
CIATION. 


A Successful and Enthusiastic Meet- 
ing at Memphis. 


HE most enthusiastic, largest, and 

the most effective meeting of cat- 
tlemen ever held east of the Missis- 
sippi and South of the Ohio and Po- 
tomac rivers was held at Memphis, 
Tenn., December 10 and 11. This 
organization, which promises so much 
for the cattle industry of the South, 
was organized in July, at Montgom- 
ery, Ala., and the meeting at Mem- 
phis was the first regular meeting of 
the Association, promoting the cattle 
industry of the Southern States. 


If any man doubts the fact that 
the South is awakening to the im- 
portance of cattle raising he should 
have been at this Memphis meeting. 
The leading, active, intelligent cattle- 
men from every Southern State were 
represented, from Ohio and Illinois 
on the north to the Gulf States and 
from New Mexico to Virginia. 

Addresses of unusual interest were 
made by A. L. French, of North Caro- 
lina; W. J. Davis, of Mississippi; Dan 
T. Gray, of North Carolina; H. A. 
Morgan, of Tennessee; Dr. R. A. 
Ramsay, of Washington, D. C., and 
Dr. P. F. Bahnsen, of Georgia, the 
best portions of which we hope to 
publish in future issues. Mr. W. J. 
Davis, the senior member of the firm 
of W. J. Davis & Co., owners of La 
Vernet Stock Farm, Jackson, Miss., 
received little short of an ovation be- 
cause of his recent victories at the 
International Livestock Exposition, at 
Chicago. Mr. Daniel S. Combs, the 
manager of the Lespedeza Farm, at 
Hickory Valley, Tenn., also came in 
for hearty congratulations on his suc- 
cessful showing of Shorthorns at the 
same show. 

A resolution was passed favoring 
the prohibition of the movement of 
tick-infested cattle for any purpose, 
and a telegram was sent Secretary of 
Agriculture Houston, urging that he 
recommend to Congress the passing 
of laws preventing tick-infested cat- 
tle going into interstate trade. 

Resolutions were also passed so- 
liciting the co-operation of the oil 
mills of the South in building up the 
cattle industry; suggesting to the 
bankers of the South the importance 
of making cattle a basis of credit, and 
congratulating W. J. Davis and D. S. 
Combs on their winnings on Here- 
fords and Shorthorns at the recent 
International Livestock Exposition at 
Chicago. 

A committee was appointed to 
work with the railroads for the pur- 
pose of securing better transporta- 
tion rates on pure-bred cattle for 
breeding purposes. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President, Daniel S. Combs, Hick- 


ory Valley, Tenis 
Vice Presiden Alabama, Dr. C. 
A. Cary, Auburn; Florida, McQueen, 


Charies; Georgia, Dr. P. F. Bahnsen, 
Atlanta; Kentucky, W. R. Mooreman; 
Louisiana, R. K. Boney, Duckport; 
Mississippi, J. M. Maxwell, Canton; 
North Carolina, A. L. French, Post- 
office, Cascade, Va.; Oklahoma, Z. T. 


Miller, Bliss; South Carolina, S. D. 
Cross, Chester; Tennessee, Dr. Geo. 
R. White, Nashville; Texas, E. T. 


Tillman, Fort Worth; Virginia, H. C. 
Stewart, Richmond. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Tait Butler, 


Meridian, Miss., after a spirited 
contest with Birmingham, Ala., and 
Corinth, Miss., obtained the next 


meeting of the association. 

The avowed objects of the associ- 
ation are as follows: 

1. The eradication 
tick. 

2. The development of a profitable 
cattle industry in the South. 

8. The promotion of effective and 
uniform National and State livestock 
Sanitary legislation. 

The means which have been sug- 
gested for the accomplishment of 
these objects are in part as follows: 
(1) The holding of meetings for. the 


of the cattle 


discussion of livestock problems and 
the dissemination of livestock infor- 
mation; (2) the organization of local 
or county associations which will pro- 
mote the work of tick eradication and 
the improvement of the cattle of the 
locality by the introduction of pure- 
bred bulls; (3) by assisting the small 
livestock producer in marketing his 
products. 

After the active campaign for mem- 
bership which is contemplated is 
made, it is hoped that an active field 
agent may be employed by the asso- 
ciation to assist local cattle men in 
the attainment of these purposes. 

The membership dues are $2 per 
year and contributions are also solic- 
ited from anyone interested in de- 
veloping a greater cattle industry in 
the South. Every breeder, feeder or 
shipper of cattle in the South owes it 
as a duty to join this organization 
and any banker or business man can 
well afford to do so. 





Provide Plenty of Water for Live- 
stock in Winter. 


INCE water is generally pientiful 
in the winter, little care is given 

to furnishing the livestock with this 
necessity. In the summer, everyone 
knows he must make suitable provi- 
sion for water or his stock will 
suffer, We believe there is also great 
need for more attention to the mat- 
ter of furnishing an ample supply of 
good, pure water to the livestock dur- 
ing the winter. A pool or a pond 
drained from the barn-yard will not 
supply suitable water. A ditch or a 
stream, a long distance from where 
the cattle or other animals are fed, 
will not be visited as often as the 
stock should have water, and if ice 
on this ditch or stream must be brok- 
en, or if there is deep mud or other 
obstacles to the entrance to the drink- 
ing place the livestock are certain to 
suffer for want of water. It will pay 
to make it convenient for the stock 
to obtain all the pure water they 
need, 

The writer had an experience once 
which forcibly impressed upon him 
the importance of making it easy for 
the stock to obtain all the water de- 
sired. A carload of steers that were 
being fattened could get an abun- 
dance of good water by leaving the 
feeding quarters and going about 400 
yards. There was some deep mud 
which had to be passed through to 
reach the water, but it was much 
more easily obtained than is frequent- 
ly the case in winter. We noticed 
that some days, if the weather was 
cold and disagreeable, some of the 
cattle would not go to the water at 
all and even when driven part of the 
way, would return to the feed lots 
without going to the drinking place. 
Believing this was not for the best, 
water was provided in the feed lots, 
and a close observation showed that 
none failed to drink each day, while 
the scales showed better gains, prob- 
ably due to the regularity with which 
the cattle took water when they want- 
ed it. 





Timely Livestock Notes. 


ARE should be taken to provide 
good, pure water for the livestock 
in winter as well as summer, and it 
should not be necessary for them to 
wade through mud belly-deep to get 
it, either. 
* * 

Crops sowed for winter grazing 
that were put in early are now afford- 
ing good grazing, for the fall has been 
a favorable one for their growth. A 
word of caution is in order about 
turning animals unaccustomed to 
green feed on these grazing crops. 
Very young animals or mothers suck- 
ling their young should not be allow- 
ed to graze these green crops and eat 
all they want until they become ac- 
customed to the change of feed. If 
turned on the green crops for a half 
hour once or twice a day for a few 
days they will not eat too much, but 
if-turned on a luxuriant growth of 

(Continued on page 21.) 
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Buy Pure-Bred Livestock. | 





“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





est freight 





STALLIONS MARES GELDINGS 
Running, Walkers, and Fox Trotters, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 

Show Horses 


All Ages 


The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase- 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 


» Owner, Burgin, Ky. 





BERKSHIRES. 


ms 
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SELWYN FARMS 














Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1, 500. 

Keystone Baron Du 
the Iniernational Live Stuck Show, Chicago, 

Offspring of either Boar for sale at ceasemnbie | prices. 


Reyistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


ke, the Grand*Champion . at 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 





MILLS PREMIER DUKE No. 176602, 


KIMBALL FARM BERKSHIRES 
Are a most entirely of the great M4STERPIECE, 
PREMIER LONGFELLOW and Baron Duke blood, 
and for size and fancy points there is no better in 
the South. Fine lot of pigs, gilts, and young boars 

now ready for delivery. Everything registered. 
Also fine lot te Angora Goats now renee for de- 

livery. MBALL FARMS, Oxford, N. C. 














To avoid inbreeding we will sell Premier 
of Maplewood 135529, Champion Tri- 
State Fair 1911, royally bred, a great indi- 
vidual, and excellent sire, at one-fifth his 
real value. Also some fine ready-for-use sons 
and daughters of his, and fall pigs, all at rock bot- 
tom prices for quality stock. WRITE NOW. 


John F. Tucker & Son, . 
_ 





~ 
Champion Berkshire Boar Cheap 


Smyrna, Tenn. 
call 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 








Write us. Our farms are devoted exclusively to the 
production of Berkshires. Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been supplied from our great herd. 
New York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas and Porto Rico, Berk- 
shires for foundation a specialty. Every animal 
permanently immune to cholera. 








The Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms, Asheville, N. C. 








Pure Bred Berkshire Pigs 


Now ready to mae 8 to 10 weeks ey =a few pairs 
not related. e very fir 


Als 
WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE F FARM, 
SYCAMORE, VA. 





TAMWORTHS. 
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TAMWORTH Bred gilts, service boars, 
all ages, English, Canad- 
PIGS ian or American _ bred. 
Farrowed by 600 to 1200 Ib. 
Championsows, sired by 800 to 1100 Ib. Grand 
Champion boars. Eight prize winning boars 
6 to 24 months old from this season’s show 
herds cheap. 

Largest registered prize winning herd in 
the South. Won 218 premiums, 21 champions, 
9 grand champions and 5 trophy cups at 
eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 


Cc /HESTER WHITES. 


PLL LDP LLP LPL PILL PLP LP DLS 


0. I. C.’s. . Pure Bred Stock °£ THE BEST BEST 


100 pigs ready for shipment, service boars 
gilts and two aged herd boars. s, , bred 


OWEN BROTHERS, 
Route No. 2, Bedford City, Virginia. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


MArrnnnnn 


HSI PAPPAIN AAPA RPA Wrorrrnrpahikphehes 
Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 
Bred Sows and Gilts and October Pigs, not akin. 
High quality. 

R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 


PAPRAALRPAASL 








pea 

gilts. 

Best breeding, reaso 

Also M 3. turkey hens and Pekin ducks, pase 
rite your wants. 


CLAUDE JENKINS, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS: SOWS, Sow Pigs 
all sold; unfarrowed sow pigs all booked, some 
fine boars on hand; write quick, they are going 


fast. = W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
POLAND CHINAS, 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows b t 
boars. All pure-bred. ect st: 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Bargains in Registered Duroes. 


Choice pigs, good colors. 
prices. 




















FOR SALE: Fine lot af Registered 
Poland China pigs and gilts. 


E. W. JONES, - Woodlawn, Va. 


-  HEREFORDS. 


LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
BULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. Jj. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Herefords 














Out of stretchy sows and 1000-Ib. boars 
Buy them and win. Also Aogus cattle 
J. P. VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 











Best herd in the South. 
Booking orders now. 


GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky 
JERSEYS. 














OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 


NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 





YOUNG STOCK, ALL AGES 
FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


DIGGS FARM 


HAS FOR SALE 





























Tamworths. F's, 
reasonable prices. 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. 


bred gilts and boars 
ready for service for sale at 
All well bred and none but 


R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





MOUNTAIN HOME TAMWORTHS 


Fifty-eight blue and yg wihoms 7 by this herd 
d Mich. State 


in 1913, at the Forest City, Vis. an 
fairs. Correspondence ollcited. "Satisfaction guranteed. 


W. Warren Morton, - Russellville, Ky. 





JERSEY BULLS 
From 3 Months to 2 Years Old. 


These bulls are fancily bred and 
should make great sires. 


For Pedigrees and Prices, address 


J. F. BIGGS, Rockingham, N. C. 














Jersey Bull Calves 


FOR SALE—from imported Register of Merit 
stock, at prices farmers can afford to pay to im- 
prove their herds. We have well pleased South- 


ern customers to whom we can refer. Address, 
Wm. M. HARRIS, 
Deep Spring Farms, Walipack Center, N. J. 
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Profits—FREE 


The new issue of the famous Old Trusty book is 
now ready to mail. Send Johnson your name and 
get the bedrock facts on making profits with 
chickens. Learn how Johnson started half a mil- 


lion people the simplest and easiest way with his 


No other maker can 

come within $4 or $5 
Johnson’s_ 1914 

And John- 


Old Trusty :; 


prices on this highest quality sane. 

son pays freight. Orders ram: 
filled the day received— & 
90 days trial. 
ceed or trade back. 

rite at once for new 

book whether you start 
now or not. Address 


JOHNSON 
Incubator Man | 
Clay Center, Nebraska 


7355 ey Fey 
IN CUBA Biggest and TOR! 


Set Up Ready For 

money—hundreds of ee is—s; 

tion—exclusive features. ice, $7. 

$9.85. Frt. prepaid E. of Rockies. * Absolute guarantec 

» ee direct from this ad—or write fer B g Free Book, 
ssive incubator Co., Box 131 Racine, Wis. 





























cial construc- 
with ee, 


Big Poultry Profits 
Sure this year—if slo eacipped. Enormous demand, 


top prices. Get CyphersCo.’s big 
Freebook. Tells 
font 
INCUBATORS 


CYPHERS & BROODERS 


World’s Standard. Learn about Cyphers & 
Co.'s Free Servicemoney-making help. 
But get the Book. Address today— 


Cyphers IncubatorCo., Dept 1572uffalo,N.Y. 


S. C. White Wenlivtens 
Pens Mated for Grand Show and 
Utility Birds. 

EGGS: $1.00, $2.50, $5.00 
Write for mating list and winnings. 


| ROGERS POULTRY FARM, Pachuta, - 
















Miss. 
ae 








Choice Breeders and Exhibition Birds | 


in Ringlet Barred Rocks, Black Langshans. White 

Runner Ducks, Golden Seabright Bantams, Ligh 

Brahmas, Buff, Columbian, Partridge, White 

Wyandottes. Three to ten dollars each. Eggs 

for hatching, two to ten dollars for 15. 
CATALOG FREE 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
Columbia, S. C. 








S. C. Buif Orpingtons and Mam- 

Best S. C. Buff 
moth Bronze Turkeys. 6Srpinctons in 
the state, also Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. very 
large, of splendid shape and fine plumage. No 
special half price season, but always a low price 
for quality, on just what. you need and when you 
needit. Buy now 


MISS JULIA P. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C 
EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, bile Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 

. 1. Games and § C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 forii. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds ‘competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, 


VIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotie,N. C. 


COCKERE LS. 


Early Hatched, Pure Bred, $2.00 each. 
Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, White and 
ead Orpingtons, White and Brown Leg- 
orns. 
A, & M. College and Baporkenent Station, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 
































GET MY CATALOGUE before buying 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Bargains in breeding stock. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 











S.C. White Leghorns, S. C. Reds, White 
Rocks winners of the blue. Hens, 
cockerels, and cocks for sale—$1 to $10 each. Baby 
chix a specialty, 15c each and up. Utility $10 per 
100. Book your orders intime. Write your wants. 
Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. ©. 


speeion ds | hte Plymouth Rocks 

Champion ) The Best Is None Too Good 

Albashire, Box 431‘ Bartlett, Tenn. 
IN DIAN 


RUNNER D U Cc KS 


The greatest layers on earth; 300 
eggs per year. Send 10 cents for 
beautifully illustrated booklet No. 
92 Tells how to raise ducks suc- 
cessfully. WOMAN’S COL- 
LEGE, Meridian, Miss. 























pullets, | 





MONEY MAKING POULTRY 


Our specialty. Leading varieties pure bred 
chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese. Prize 


oldest farm, 29th year. Fine catalog FREE. 
H, M. JON 


——— 

Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1914, large, 
many pages of poultry facts, different breeds in 
natura! colors, 70 varieties illustrated and described. 
Incubators and brooders, low price of stock and eggs 
for hatching. A perfect guide to all poultry raisers. 
Send 10c for this noted book. 

B. H. GREIDER, Box ¢9 Rheems, Pa, 





winners. Best stock and eggs. Lowest prices 
ES CO.,Box 139, Des Moines,la. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








THE POULTRY YARD. 








THE STORY OF A SUCCESSFUL 
POULTRY FARM. 


IV.—Necessity for Careful Attention; 
Breeds; Chicken or Egg Produc- 
tion—Which? 

HEN I began these articles I felt 
that many of our farmers’ wives 
and daughters were in the same po- 
sition as a friend of mine. When ur- 
ged by an agent at a local fair to sub- 


scribe for a poultry magazine, she 
said, ‘“‘I don’t want to read any more 
about chickens, I already know more 
than I can get done.’’ Some of us, 
on the other hand, know more than 
we are willing to put into practice 


and so we make no headway in either 
case. Knowing only too well how 
hard it is for a woman on the farm to 
accomplish anything without the 
sympathy and encouragement of her 
men folks, it has been my hope that 


some father or brother may be in- 
fluenced by our experience to do 


something to put his own ambitious 
women folks in a way to help them- 
selves. 

We are often asked by women who 
wish to earn something of their own, 
“Do you think I could make a living 
|from poultry.”’ To all of these we 
have answered “Yes,” but with a 
condition. Success in poultry as in 
other professions depends largely on 
the individual. But given common 
sense and the will to do and I see no 
reason why any woman should not 
manage the farm poultry to good ac- 
count. 

But poultry-raising is no get-rich- 
quick business. I know of no work 
that requires more careful and con- 
stant attention to details. This busi- 
ness will not run itself, as many have 
found to their disappointment. On 
the contrary, the successful manager 
of poultry must do the running and 2 
good bit of other hard work and 





“high thinking’? thrown in. Good 
management and business ability 
| make success come easier, but if 


there is a key word to the poultry 
Keeper it is care—intelligent care. 

You are not to suppose that be- 
cause we are primarily chicken-rais- 
ers, we believe that chickens are the 
only branch of poultry that pays. 
We have seen nearly every kind of 
domestic fowl raised with profit and 
often the less common fowls are in 
best demand.. Where the chicken in- 
dustry is somewhat overcrowded, one 
might profitably take up ducks, tur- 
keys, geese and even guineas. 

Of course, before embarking ex- 
tensively in the business, our pros- 
pective poultry-raiser and egg-farmer 
should know where he will find a 
market for his produce. With our 
shipping facilities and direct connec- 
tion by railroad with many large ci- 
| ties, the farmers in this section may 
'be said to have the world for their 
market. More remote places have 
some outlet and often have good mar- 
kets near at hand. Lumber camps, 
public works, construction camps, 
ete., all furnish consumers for the 
nearby farmers to feed. 
We receive many inquiries about 
|our system of management, feeding, 
ete. Just now the burden of most 
letters is, ‘‘What breed do you keep 
and what do you feed for winter 
eggs?” Now, I have no best breed 
to recommend and no new and start- 
ling theory to disclose. As to breeds, 
we believe this largely a matter of 
choice but, as a rule, we should pre- 
|for the general-purpose American 
breeds for the average farm. The 
larger breeds have a greater ten- 
dency to fatness and are too large 
to make good mothers, nor do 
they stand hot weather so well. The 
Leghorns and other small breeds are 
very uncertain sitters and are poor 
market fowls. However, each breed 
has its good points and anyone would 
be safe in taking up any of the stand- 
ard breeds, suiting your management 
to apparent needs. 
| We are often asked, 





“Which pays 


the best, chickens or eggs?’’ We do 
not separate these features of our | 
business. To keep many layers, one 
must necessarily be something of a 
chicken raiser. The sale of surplus 
cockerels will keep you in the market 
throughout the season and will usu- 
ally bring good returns. But to in- 
sure an income from market chickens 
alone it is easily seen that one must 
raise a goodly number. However, 
where there is a good market, it is 
entirely practicable and has advan- 
tages over the egg business. In this, 
as in other branches of the business, 
the one thing more needful than 
any other is to learn to raise the 
young chickens successfully, as we 
found by hard experience. But 
before going into more serious dis- 
cussions of scientific feeding, brood- 


ing, breeding, etc., 
‘‘brass tacks.” 
wishes to begin 
first see that a 
range is available 
make arrangements for better care of 
thse young chicks. 

In regard to winter eggs, I must 
say here, that no amount of balanced 
rations and efficiency in foods can 
ever-balance the ill effects of bad 
housing and environments. 

MISS MARY WALKER. 

Horn Lake, Miss. 


let us get down to 
If our chicken farmer 
right away, I would 
suitable house and 
for the hens and 





How to Sprout Oats for Chickens. 


OU can buy ready-made oat 

sprouters from several makers, 
but a home-made affair will serve the 
same purpose. For a moderate-sized 
flock, have made a stand for three 
trays. Have four uprights, corners, 
of 1x2-inch stuff 52 inches high. 
Board up back, sides and top. Have 
well-fitting door for front. On inside 
of corner posts nail 1x2-inch pieces 
from front to back, for trays to rest 
on. Put lowest 22 to 24 inches from 
bottom, the second ten inches above, 


the third, eight inches above, and al- | 


low six inches for top tray. Make 
trays of three-fourths to one-inch 
boards, with sides three inches high, 
or perforated, galvanized iron for 
the bottoms. Use a low  broad- 
bowled, metal oil lamp on floor to 
heat. Temperature should be from 
65 to 80 degrees. Fill trays with 
oats that have been well soaked in 
warm water 24 hours, up to level of 
sides. Keep well moistened with 
warm water. They should sprout in 
24 hours. By filling trays three days 
apart at first, this will allow for 
transfering from top to bottom as 
sprouts grow. The sprouts should 
be four to six inches high to get best 
results. Cut out oats and sprouts in 
blocks two to three inches square and 
feed preferably at the noon feed. 
pe DRS 





Timely Poultry Notes. 

UCKS in feeding, plunge their 

bills in beyond -the nostrils. 
Where their runs are on moist, soft 
ground, which they much prefer, they 
do a great deal of probing for worms 
and bugs. In this manner their nos- 
trils are apt to get clogged up. Any 
observing person will how they 
seek water deep enough to plunge 
the head in and shake their heads in 
it to clear the dirt out of their nos- 


see 








trils. Without their water supply for 

washing, they cannot thrive. There- 

fore, be sure their drinking vessels | 

are deep—four or five inches, at least. 
* ik * 

It will probably be found that in 

many cases where unfavorable re- 


sults are obtained from eggs for 
hatching, sent by parcel post, much 
of the trouble arises from the inferior 
character of the vehicle used in car- 


rying to railroad stations, and also 
often from the roughness of the 
roads. Shippers should consider 


these points well, when shipping high 
grade eggs. The jarring from travel 
in a common springless wagon and 
over rocky or rutty roads may ruin 


otherwise good eggs. pO gs 














—WANTED— 


Energetic and result produc- 
ing State and County repre- 
sentatives, to line up with the 
most promising and profitable 
business of the age. 





Special Offer 
To those who wish to engage in 
and work up a permanent business 
in your County or State. Tell us 
your ability and ask for our Special 
proposition. 


We manufacture the completest 
line of Portable and Stationary 
Canning Outfits in America, and 
they bear the highest endorse- 
ments, too. 

New Invention: 


The Continuous Heating Sealer 


Freight Prepaid on January ship- 
ments. Get our new literature—it’s 
FREE. Address, 


HOME CANNER M’F’G. — 


Hickory, N. C., U. S. A. 

















¢ DUBBER 
i NOOFING 


ROLL 


Strictly first quality—not seconds nor millends. 
Thesame roofing sold through jobbers, drum- 
mers and retailers under well known factory 
brand at one-third more. We sell direct to user. 
You pay but one small profit over factory cost. 
SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING, 108 sq. feet to roll, 
with Nails and Cement. Guaranteed Satisfactory. 
1-Ply, Weight 35 Pounds, Roll... 
2-Ply, Weight 45 Pounds, Roll 
3-Ply, Weight 55 Pounds, Roll... 
Shipped quick from Richmond; little freight. 
Free Samples and New Catalog quoting money- 
saving prices on 5000 Articles for Home, Field and 
Shop. Every Southern Farmer needs ‘this book. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
**The South’s Mail Order House” 

























A certain loss in potatoes has been 
turned intoa profit of $30anacre by more 
and better cultivation. Keeps the soil mel- 
low, retains the moisture and kills the — 


Pca 
Carry every possible adjustment of points, gangs, 
wheels and frame to care for any row crops in 
any soil and especially for potatoes. 
All steel but pole 
and neckyoke. 


















See them at your 
dealers and write 
us for bookleton ¥@ 
*‘Two-Horse ir 
RidingandWalk- ox 
- re 

ing Cultivators. ® Grenloch, N. J. 














SEWER PIPE and FARM 
DRAIN TILE 


GRAY CONCRETE CO., 
Thomasville, N. C. 


Solicits orders and contracis for Sewer 
and Culvert Pipe, Well Tubing, Concrete 
Building Blocks and Farm Drain Tile and 
are now in a position to give all orders 
and contracts prompt attention. 


Valuable Literature for the Asking. 


























OVER THIRTY THOUSAND 
Homes are glad this Christmas because they 
have practically all the nice fruits and vege- 
tables now that they had last summer, just 
as fresh and nice as the world can produce, 
which they put up with their 

RANEY CANNING OUTFIT. 

If yours is not one of them get our catalog 
at once, and be ready for 1914. 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
















, " $9.00( offered for certain inven- 
tions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent’ 
and-“‘What to Invent” sent free. d 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journal 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att'ys 
Established 16 Years 
960 P. Street, Washington, D. G 
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umerors SEEDS 


Make better gardens, All are tested for 
purity and vitality. Produce tasty veg- 
etables and charming flowers. Have | 
been giving satisfaction for over 50 
years. Besure andtry our 


5 FINE VEGETABLES {OC 


One large packet each of Bean, Beet, 
Lettuce, Radish and Tomato— 
Postpaid. Allare heavy yielding 

and exceptionally fine in 
Try them. 





















Superb Large 
Catalog Free 


Contains 128 pages, 300 pic- 
tures from photographs. Gi 
helpful cultural directions and 
offers strictly high-grade seeds at 
r prices, 
rite for your free copy today. 
THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


141High St., Columbus, Ohio 





HerelsaNewCatalogue 
Free to Every Planter 


Southern-grown Roses, Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Fruits, 
shipped direct from our nur- 
sery to you—no agents’ — 

e 


prices. Send today for t 
catalogue and let us save 
money for you. 
—The— 
Howard Nursery Co., 
Box 106, Stovall, N.C. 


Ot BEST IN THE WORLD 
xk Prices Below All Cthers 


e- I will give a lot of new 





















a= sorts free with every order [ 
> fill. Buy and test. Return if 
not O. K.—money refunded, 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
= tables and flowers. Send yours 
5 and your neighbors’ addresses. 
SHUMWAY, _ Rockford, Illinois 


CABBAGE PLANTS 
We can ship the following variety of Cabbage plants 
the day your order is received. We guarantee full count 








and satisfaction or your money will be returned without 
any trouble. e have grown Cabb and Cabbag 
plants for more than 20 years. 
Varieties Price 
Charleston Wakefields sae vient ite 
Early Jersey Wakefields 2000 plants $1.70 


New Flat Dutch 10°00 plants $7.00 
Please send money order or check along with your 
order, or we can ship C. O. D. 
JNO. C. WILSON & CO., Yonges Island, S. C. 
Reference: Bank of Charleston, Charleston, S. C. 


THE MOTHER VINE 


—of the— 
SCUPPERNONG GRAPE 
supposed to have been planted by Sir Walter 
Raleigh colony near Fort Raleigh, about the year 
1585. At present, it covers an acre of ground and 

is still thriving. 
Iwill sell Cuttings from the Original 
Scuppernong Grapevine for $1 each, postpaid 


W. J. GRIFFIN, Manteo, N. C. 


BERMUDA GRASS SEED. 


Raised in Yuma Valley, Arizona. Best Ber- 
muda grass locality in United States. Send 
for sample. Orders booked for seed now, 40 cents 
per pound, F. O. B. your station, January delivery. 
This seed is first class with high germination. Get 
asample andtry it. Buy direct from the grower 
and get bed rock prices. 


R. G. STITT, (Grower of Alfalfa and Bermuda) 
Box 423 YUMA, ARIZONA. 























STRAWBERRIES 

Write for this beautifully illus- 
trated book—full of information 
for fruit growers, farmers and 
gardeners. Lists and describes 
Allen’s hardy, prolific, correctly 
grown berry plants —Strawber- 
ries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
rapes, Currants, etc. —all the 
best, new and standard varieties 
and guaranteed true-to-name. 
Write today for free copy 






















W. F. ALLEN 
121 Market 8t,, Salisbury, Md. 


Uncle Sam Triumph Cotton 


Early, large boll and fine staple 41 1-2 per 
cent lint. This cotton won the blue rib- 
bons at East Ala. Fair, Ala. State Fair, and 
$1,000 silver cup at the New York land 
show, will compete for the world’s record 
at London, England, next June. For 
guaranteed pure seed, write 


Wade’s Seed Farm, Alexander City, Ala. 


. — 
Is a regular gold mine to those who 
C 0 T use seed from Hawkins’ Wonderful 
a eal 











Cotton. Heaviest yields per acre. 
Earliest maturity. No failures. No 


for history and a descriptive circu- 
lar and price of seed. It’s Free. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








DO YOU WANT ORCHARD IN- 


| SPECTION, OR SPRAYING HELP? 


If So, Get Your Neighbors to Join 
With You in Writing Mr. Sherman. 


N MANY cases the North Carolina 

Department of Agriculture orchard 
inspections have shown the presence 
of scale in time so that the grower 
was able to prevent serious injury. 
The work has also encouraged more 
spraying and better spraying. For 
example some days were spent in 
a locality where were many home 
orchards. <A _ letter received from 
that neighborhood a few months 
later said: ‘“‘There will be 14 


| new sprayers put into use in this sec- 


tion this year that I know of.’”” From 
another locality where much work 
had been done, a _ correspondent 
wrote: “There is much more spraying 
being done than formerly—tfully ten 
times as much as in any previous 
year.’’ Perhaps these two localities 
were exceptional, but these reports 
show that these inspections are plac- 
ing growers on the right track in re- 
gard to spraying. 
Sections differ widely in regard to 
San Jose scale. Thus, in one large 
county, 47 orchards were found to 
have scale to only five in which no 
scale was found. In another conspic- 
uous fruit-growing county, 40 were 
found to have scale, while in 11 no 
scale was found. On the other hand, 
17 orchards were inspected in a coun- 
ty and no scale found in any of them 
(tho several cases in other orchards 
are on record), and in another large 
county, four showed scale, while 30 
did not. Taking the figures for all 
orchards inspected throughout the 
State, we find that San Jose scale has 
been found in about two-thirds of the 
orchards inspected. In some restrict- 
ed localities we find it practically ev- 
erywhere; in others, scarcely at all. 
As the principal season for inspect- 
ing orchards is now upon us, farmers 
and fruit growers who desire to have 
their orchards inspected should write 
us asking inspection and stating the 
extent of their orchards. If possible, 
get several of your neighbors to do 
the same, as we naturally prefer to do 
this work in localities where most 
persons want it, rather than to in- 
spect only one or two orchards in a 
locality. We cannot promise to comply 
with every request, but all applica- 
tions will be considered and so far as 
possible we will have the inspection 
made in localities where they are 
most desired and where there seems 


est good to the greatest number.”’ 
FRANKLIN SHERMAN, Jr., 
Entomologist, North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Raleigh. 





How to Plant a Tree. 


good results are to be gotten in 
transplanting them they must be 
treated as such. The roots should 


wind. For by doing so the tree may 
be killed or its vitality impaired be- 
fore it is planted. 

Holes should be dug deep and wide 
enough so that the roots may be 
spread out in a natural way. 
there is a firm clay subsoil or hardpan 
it is best to dynamite the holes. 
also saves some expense in digging. 


be cut back at time of transplanting. 





disappointments. Address, 
TON B. W. HAWKINS, - Nona, Ga. 
ee heeled 
|S 








7 TESTED SEEDS 
A PETER HENDERSON & CO. , 


NEW YORK 


direction of the 


roots. 


the hole 

















shovelsful loose on top. 


the best chance of doing the “great- ing 


REES are living organisms and if 


This 
The roots of a tree should always 


Cut off all broken, dried, decayed or 
dead roots and shorten the roots back 
until good fresh living wood is seen. 
Put the tree in the hole and spread 
out the roots in a natural position. 
Tilt the top a little towards the NOt catch their clothing on fire, and 
prevailing wind 
and work in the top soil about the 
Shake the tree up and down 
so that the moist soil is settled into 
the crevices leaving no airholes. As 
is being filled up tamp 2: 
the soil firmly but have the last few 


er is likely-to be dry a little depres- 
sion may be left about the tree to 
catch every shower that falls. The 
soil should be kept worked about 
newly planted trees so as to retain 
moisture about the roots. A tree 
planted and tended in this way can | 
be made to live even in spite of dry | 
weather. The same method will give 
a good ‘‘live’’ in setting large or- 
chards. If the stock is good and the 
planting done carefully it is not nec- 
essary to lose a single tree. 
W. N. HUTT. 














One Versus Two-Year-Old Trees. 


QUESTION I am called on to an- 
swer very often is “Is it better to 
plant one or two-year-old trees.”’ 

My invariable answer is, ‘“‘By all 
means one-year-olds.’’ In the first 
place they are always cheaper and as 
they are smaller it costs much less 
for boxing, packing, freight and ex- 
press. We save on all these items 
but best of all we get a better tree. 
Under the same care one-year-olds 
almost invariably give a higher per 
cent of ‘‘live.”’ They start off better 
and generally make a more vigorous 
growth because small one-year-olds 
are too small to sell while trees sold 
as two-year-olds may have been the 
runts and culls from last years stock 
with a.second years growth on them. 
One-year-olds have straight whip tops 
and one can start the heads at any 
height and train the tops into any 
form desired. The heads of two- 
year-olds are formed in the crowded 
nursery row and often have to be cut 
back entirely. They are then no big- 
ger than one-year-olds and have much 
less active buds with which to start 
the season’s growth. One-year-old 
trees are cheaper, easier to plant, 
start off better and make more regu- 
lar orchards. W. N. HUTT. 





Meeting of the Santa Rosa Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 


HE second meeting of the Santa 
Rosa Producers’ Association was 


SPRAYERS tamu 

a Benefit. 

They Save your crop, increase the yield 

and improve the quality, Our Spray Cal- 

endar shows when to spray and what 

materials to use. Our ‘‘Spray’’ booklet 
shows 70 combinations of 


IRON A 


Bucket, Barrel, Power and 
Traction Sprayers for 
orchard and fieldcrops 
and other uses. Built 
complete or in units— 
buy just what you 
need. Ask your deal- 
er to show them and 
let Uncle Sam bring 
you the rest of the 
Story and the spray 
calendar. Also ‘‘Iron 
Age Farm and Garden 
News" free. 


Bateman M’f’g Co. 
Ox 
[] Grentoch, N. J. 
































held in the Court House at Milton, 
Fla., December 13. The meeting was 
well attended by prominent farmers 
from different parts of the county— 
showing great interest in the associa- 
tion, and the move that has been 
launched in the interest of the farm- 
ers of Santa Rosa County. 

The organizers of this association 
were not disappointed in their ex- 
pectations expressed at the first meet- 
which was held December 4, 
1$13. As anticipated a fine showing 
was made at this meeting in the en- 
rollment of new members from dif- 
ferent parts of the county. An in- 
crease in the acreages of both Irish 
and sweet potatoes and melons was 
subscribed sufficiently large to insure 
car lot shipments. 





Save the Leaves. 


never be exposed to frost or snow or OW is the time when the wise 


man rakes up the leaves around 
his yard and walk and piles them in 
his stables, stock yards or pig pens 
for bedding or puts them in his. gar- 
den around the fruit trees, raspberry 


Where OF blackberry canes or puts them on 


his strawberry beds. They hold the 
moisture, prevent washing, keep 
back the buds in the spring until the 
frost may be past, improve the tex- 
ture of the soil and save fertilizer. 
Some people not so wise rake them 
in piles by the roadside,add a few old 


and set them on fire. It is a nice 


the smoke and ashes are suck a nuis- 


ALTON M. WORDEN. 





The obedience of some people is remark- 
Instead of obeying the command, 
“rest on the seventh day,’ they rest seven 
days in the week. An inscription of ‘‘Rest’’ 


If the weath- on their casket would provoke a smile.— 


McDuffie (Ga.) Progress. 


Write for 
Free Catalog 


Mulcher 
and Seeder 


A mulcher, smoothing harrow, cultivator, 
weeder andseeder—allin one. Forms dust mulch 
—a blanket of ioose soil—preventing soil harden- 
ing and moisture escaping. Increases yield of 
corn, potatoes, oats, wheat, etc. Kills weeds, 
Has flat teeth, especially adapted to form mulch, 
Lever and pressure spring control depth of teeth, 
Sold with or without seeding boxes for grass 
seed, alfalfa, oats, etc. Teeth cover the seed, 
Adapted for a large variety of work. Three 
sizes, 8, 10 and 12 ft. Shipment ~ 

from branch near you. 


Write us today. 


EUREKA MOWER CO. 
Box 786, Utica, N. Y. 


—CSTEASPINWALL@9 


The First Successful Potato Planter} 
and Today the Leader 


Absolutely certain and accurate. 
Only one person needed to oper- 
ateit. Team and driver all thatare 
required. Six Iron Hands drop 434 
the seed in every hill i? 
and everyseediscover- 
ed, No changing or ad- 
justing of pickers for different ‘“¥ 
sizes of seed. Distances of plant- 
ing from nine to thirty inches or 
more, easily regulated. Corn 
Planter Attachment for planting corn, peas OTF 
beans, or sowing ensilage; alsoan Attachment 
for putting in commercial fertilizer. 


Aspinwall Manufacturing Company 


510 Sabin Street Jackson, Michigan 
CUTTERS -- PLANTERS -- SPRAYERS -- DIGGERS -- SORTERS 


What to Plant; In fruits or for home 
When and How ground and indoor deco- 


ration, anywhere in the 
South. Our new catalog describes plants, trees 
and shrubs for temperate, sub-tropi- 
cal and tropical climates. Send 
today for copy—free! 


REASONER BROTHERS, 
126 Benedict Ave., Oneco, Fla. 





















































SEEDS 
Buckbee’s “Full of Life” Seeds are of the highest { 
quality. Have been giving satisfaction for over 43 
years. Planted by the leading farmers, gardeners 

and truck growers in every State in the Union. 

No better seeds are obtainable at any price, 
Write today for your free catalog. 


H. W. Buckbee, Farm A, Rockford, Ill, 


COW PEAS WANTED 


Mail Samples. 














State quantity 


and price. 
LOUISVILLE SEED CO., 
Dept. P. F. LOUISVILLE, KY. 














If you want a cheai 
NO MORE and safe method ‘for 
eepin 
RABBITS pe BORERS out of 
your orchard, paint your trees with ‘‘Sut- 
FOCIDE” the new concentrated sulphur 
compound, Easy to prepare and apply. 
One application lasts one year ‘‘SuL- 
FOCIDE’’solves the rabbit problem. Write 
today for booklet,‘‘SuLFocrpe, Sure pro. 
tection from rabbits and borers.’”? Ad- 
dress B.G, Pratt Co.,so Church St.,N.Y. 


Southern Brokerage Co., Agents, Fort Valley,Ga. 





Write For Free Book 
How tosave money, labor, 
time. Banish blight, dis- 
ease and insects from or- 
chards, etc 


pacity--non-clogging Auto 
Pop Nozzle. 40 other styles 
and sizes—hand and power outfits. 
€.C. Brown Co., 93 Jay St. Rochester, N.Y. 





bones, rubber shoes, wool rags, etc., | 


place for children to play if they do} 


ance to the passersby and neighbors. | 














NITRATE OF SODA 


The most valuable form of ammoni- 

| ate for all crops. 

Write for valuable free literature on the 

crops in which you are most interested. 

Address : 

DR. WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director, 

Chilean Nitrate Propaganda, 

25 Madison Ave. NEW YORK. 



















Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice im our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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FARM SETTLEMENT 
on34#00ccresinSWCeorgia 
selected and approved byAgr. Dept. 


CENTRAL? GEORGIA RY 


The Central of Georgia Ry. has con- 
tracted with the owner of the best 
available tract along its lines to sub- 
divide and sell at reasonable prices 
on terms of one-third cash, balance 
in 3 years at 6%. Most of the farms 
have half or more cleared land. 
Farms sold only to white farmers in 


Farms of 25 
to 200 Acres 


If you want a Southern farm home, this 
is your opportunity. Write toda W for 
descriptive pamphlet and book “Ala- 
a and Georgia, the Home-Seekers’ 
Opportunity That Was Overlooked.” 


J. F. JACKSON, Agricultural Agt. 
Central of Ga. Ry. 
275 W. Broad St. Savannah, Ga. 











The Agricultural 
Possibilities in 


Brooks County, 
Georgia 


Read like a wholesale grocery 
catalogue and State Fair exhibit 
combined. 


Garden truck, such as cucum- 
bers, Bermuda Onions, Cab- 
bages and Potatoes, that 
closely follow the Florida 
crops and bring fancy prices, 


Watermelons—worlds 
Greatest stock 
Georgia. 


Rich soil; an ideal climate; growing 
crops 365 days in the year; good neigh- 
bors; good schools; good roads. 


fine ones. 
county in 


of 
raising 


If you are a farmer, 
responsible, 
@ wonderful chance, 
mation, 


industrious and 
Brooks County offers you 
Write for infor- 


Brooks County Industrial Club 
Quitman, Ga. 


XMAS 
HOLIDAY RATES 


TRAVEL VIA 


Norfolk Southern 
Railroad 


Improved Schedule—Close 

Connections — Pullman 

Sleeping and Parlor Car 
Service. 


Ask nearest Ticket Agent 
for complete information. 


L H. S. LEARD, G. P. A. 























A Farmer’s GARDEN 





i AE DM RHR ar ae 
Hel; bis wife to plan hertable in busy times. Saves 
and worry, saves buying so much meat. gives 


Sieentamacic ' thehelp. A good garden will be 
wt + Fgad busy life without proper 
hey cee little and save much hard work. 


IRON A WHEEL HOES 


AND DRILLS 
will cow, cultivate 


. furrow, ete., bet 
can with old-tectton tools =e. hon pF oon 







m an 

write us for booklet, * ‘Gardening With 
Modern Tools’’ and *‘Iron Age Farm 
News"’ 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ALEXANDER. 





Delivered at the Annual Session of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Union, at Shelby, N. C., December 17, 1913. 


OLLOWING is the annual address 

of President H. Q. Alexander of 

the North Carolina Farmers’ Un- 
ion, delivered at the opening session 
of the State meeting in Shelby last 
Wednesday, December 17: 


one of material 
The labors of 


has been 
Carolina, 


The year 1913 
progress in North 
the husbandman in tilling the soil have 
been crowned with success. The falling off 
in yield of some sections has been largely 
by increased market prices, 
From this we learn the lesson that in the 
case of crops to be marketed for money “the 
man who makes two blades of grass to grow 
where only one grew before’ is not a bene- 
factor to the producers of his class but only 
to the buyers and consumers. We also learn 
the lesson that controlled markets means 
more in profits to the producer than controll- 
ed production. <A crop of 20,000,000 bales of 
cotton locked in farmers’ warehouses free 
from mortgage would send prices upward or 
stop the wheels of industry just as surely as 
a crop of 12,000,000 bales. The same is true 
of the tobacco crop or any other crop. 

We shou!d also learn the lesson that mate- 
rial progress does not extirpate poverty. A 
volume of wealth greater than the assessed 
value of our farm lands has been created in 
and yet with the 
first appearance of Jack Frost the city papers 
cold may 
the naked cloth- 


be warmed, the hungry fed, 


ed. There be those who wear purple and 
| fine linen and live in kings’ houses, but 
three-fifths of all the people have no homes 


| have 


| and 





of their own and must deny themselves the 
luxuries and many of the necessities of life, 


while we are told that at least one-third of 

the people of our great cities go to bed 

hungry a part of the time every year. These 
things ought not so to be. 
* * * 

It is not merely an equal opportunity to 

work but an equal opportunity to get, to 


have and to hold, which must and will alone 
bring equitable prosperity to all the people, 
a@ prosperity that exempts no man from the 
necessity of work but which does lift from 
all men the necessity of all work and no 
play and I might add poor pay. , We do not 
want a prosperity in North Carolina that in- 
creases the lines of distinction between class- 
es. We would uplift all together and not 
permit the few to make stepping stones of 
the many that they may obtain rewards their 
labors do not entitle them to, 

But great as has been this material prog- 
ress, it does not compare in real enduring 
value with the progress made along other 


lines. There is a greater forward movement 
in rural education than ever before. Since 


the last annual convention of the State Union 
six months’ free school has been provided for 
the children of the State, reinforced by a 
compulsory attendance law which insures to 
the child the benefits of this increased term, 
Several farm life schools have been estab- 
lished or are in process of building, while 
agriculture and domestic science are recog- 
nized as being just as important as geogra- 
phy and grammar, 

The educational institutions of the State 
are enlarging their sphere of action and tak- 
ing on new life, and we will now be taught 
not only economic production but economic 
marketing and distribution; and, economic 
living—that is, better living, a larger life, a 
more useful life. 

There has been progress in legislation. The 
people will soon have the opportunity to 
amend the State Constitution and adapt it 
to changed conditions that it may better con- 
serve the interests of all the people. 

Unjust and discriminatory freight rates 
imposed a heavy tax upon our people 
for many years; partial relief is now within 
sight and full justice and equity will finally 
be obtained. 

The insurance trust is also arraigned be- 
fore the bar of public opinion and will likcly 
be condemned. 

It has been a year of unprecede nted pro- 
gress in good roads building, and country 
and town are being brought closer together, 
economy of marketing inures to the 
benefit of seller and buyer. 

* * & 


Great progress has been made in the devel- 
opment of a higher type of citizenship. High- 
er standards of honesty, morality and tem- 
perance are now fixed by public sentiment 
and must be lived up to by him who would 
be a leader of the people, either in or out of 
office. Public officials must render more effi- 
cient service in the interest of the people or 
yield their places to others. The spirit of 
universal brotherhood was never so strong 
or active as it is today. More men and wom- 
en are thinking, talking, writing and work- 
ing for the uplift of humanity than ever be- 


fore. To my mind, this is the most hopeful 
and promising change of the year. 
* * * 


I believe that a fair-minded public will 
credit the Farmers’ Union with being an im- 
portant factor in bringing about’ these 
changes in North Carolina. Our efforts should 
not be relaxed along any line of action that 
promises to better the condition of the people 
spiritually, morally, intellectually, socially or 
financially. Fortunately, the influence of the 
organization can be exerted on many ques- 
tions without lessening its activities on other 
things of importance. As witness the in- 
fluence of the Union in securing the passage 
of the six-months free school law and other 
progressive measures. 


* * * 
The Farmers’ Union has made real sub- 
stantial progress during the year. This may 


not be fully indicated by the reports of the 
State officers, but a detailed report of all the 
various Union enterprises and activities 


throughout the State 
Statement. There is 
sentiment and a more 
spirit than has existed 
in our history. The membership, too, is of 
a higher average type of men than earlier in 
the life of the organization. Those who join- 
ed for the “loaves and fishes’’ and who ex- 
pected to get something for nothing and 
brought a sack to carry it in, have already 
fallen by the wayside. By the law of the 
“survival of the fittest’ the Union has a 
more permanent, enduring strength than 
ever before, 

Then, too, the official 
Union, that greatest of all agricultural pa- 
pe rs in the South, The Progressive Farmer 
is a tower of strength to our cause. Its influ- 
ence as an exponent of organization, educa- 
tion, co-operation and legislation could hard- 
ly be over-estimated. 


would amply 
also a 


verify the 
stronger Union 
generous co-operative 
at any previous time 


organ of the State 


* oe 
And again, the Union has 
self in the estimation of all 
people as a constructive, progressive power 
in the development of North Carolina’s re- 
sources and the general uplift of her citizen- 
ship. By wise and constructive, yet real pro- 
gressive policies, the Union has won the con- 
fidence of all who believe in establishing 
justice, equity and the Golden Rule in busi- 
ness as well as in morals, while it has be- 
come a source of fear to the industrial para- 
site and political faker. Let us take courage 


established it- 
classes of our 


from the past and turn our eyes to the fu- 
ture with renewed hope and expectation. 
This is a good day. Tomorrow will be a 


better one. 

What part shall the Farmers’ Union play 
in making ‘‘tomorrow” a better day? That 
question can only be answered by the whole 
organization, State officers, county officers, 
local officers and private members, This is 
not a body in which one member can say to 
another, “I have no néed of thee.” As in 
the body corporeal one organ cannot perform 
the function of another organ, so in the 
Union if we would have a body full of life 
and activity, with such an expenditure of 
energy as to obtain the most efficient re- 
sults, every member must be a constant, 
persistent, intelligent, progressive worker. 


* * * 


No doubt you are now ready to go to 
work and would like to know what to do. 
Begin with the first work at hand; attend 
every session of this convention, listen well 
to the discussion and take part yourself, 
with an earnest desire to obtain knowledge, 


and to impart it to others. The same ap- 
plies to your work in committee. Let this 
convention be a working convention that 


shall devise, adopt and set in motion plans 


and methods of co-operative business de- 
velopment that shall make the year 1914 
mark the greatest progress in the history of 
the organization, 
Let not your activities cease when you 
return to your various locals. Go back so 
full of inspiration and fired with zeal that 


you become a great dynamo of Union energy 
that will start wheels in the heads of your 
people and some kind of business co-oper- 
ation in your counties. 


* * * 


In planning and prosecuting the work of 
the new year the State Union should con- 
tiuue as in the past to emphasize the im- 
portance of economic production. This is 
fundamental, the foundation on which all 
Superstructures must be based if they are to 
endure, 

Economic production means better farming, 
scientific farming, and greater production at 
a lessened cost of labor and soil fertility. 
This will call for more horse power and less 
man labor; more brain exercise and less 
muscular effort; more labor saving farm im- 
plements and less sweat and toil, More 
stock raising and manure making and less 
stock and fertilizer buying. 

Soil fertility must be conserved and 
creased by surface and under drainage, 
racing, deep plowing, winter cover crops, 
sowing of summer and winter le ‘sumes, ro- 
tation and diversification of crops, raising 
all food crops needed for man and beast and 
thus try to make the money crops a surplus 
over and above your living crops. 

* * * 


in- 
ter- 
the 


Economic production will demand 
ter farm financing. The agricultural 
will never be commercially independent as 
long as the present system of buying on 
time at extortionate prices remains the rule. 
It is true that the farmers will not need to 
buy so much if they raise all home supplies. 
I believe that the crop lien and mortgage 
law should be repealed. This is in accord 


bet- 
class 


with one of our cardinal principles: “To dis- 
courage the credit and mortgage system.” 
Under this system the farmer is often re- 
quired by the merchant to grow money 
crops, either to the exclusion of food crops 
or the neglect of’ them. 

Economic production demands more effi- 
cient labor and a better tenantry system, 
There should be more co-operation in com- 


munities to establish equitable relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant to the betterment 
of both, 

Economic production demands 
of co-operative banking whereby 
ers and laborers can 


a system 
all farm- 
I borrow money for spe- 
cific purposes on any kind of good security 
that they can offer, and at a rate of inter- 
est not exceeding 6 per cent. Also a system 
whereby they can borrow money on long 
time, ten to twenty years, with the privilege 
of earlier payment without penalty, at not 
exceeding 4 or 5 per cent interest, for the 
purpose of buying homes or making per- 
manent improvements in the home or on the 
farm. All the influence of the Union, State 
and National, should be exerted to secure 
legislation necessary to establish such a sys- 
tem of farmers’ co-operative banks, inde- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





pendent 
system, 


of the present commercial 





banking 
ee ae 


Economic marketing and distribution will 





continue to be one of the most important 
branches of the work of the Farmers’ Union. 
This will call for a system that will lessen 
the expense of conveyance from producer to 
consumer, and at the same time enable the 
producer to regulate the supply to barely 
meet an active demand and thus control and 
fix prices. This can be done y through 
co-operative selling direct to the consum: rs. 
To do this successfully with ali crops there 
must be farmers’ warehouses in which to 
store products, or properly grade and pack 
them for market. 

The State Union should continue to aid in 
promoting warehouse companies and mar- 
keting associations, for co-operative selling 
and buying. In connection with this work 
the State Union should establish a Bureau 
of Markets that will furnish all necessary 
information to put the farmers in touch with 
good markets, instruct them in grading and 
packing and shipping and protect them 
against dishonest commission men and ex- 
tortionate rates. 

During the 1914 every possible’ effort 
should be put forth by State and County 
Unions to establish co-operative business en- 
terprises of whatever kind or character that 
will be of the greatest benefit to the partic- 
ular community. Our people must realize 
the great economy of co-operative action as 
against individual effort. This is true of 
many things which the individual could do 
for himself, because the same effort and ex- 
penditure might be made to serve a half 
dozen as well as one. And a great many 
community improvements can not be made 


without complete and harmonious co-opera- 
tion of all the people. 

All Union enterprises should be conducted 
on the Rochdale system of co-operation, 
This is true co-operation. It recognizes the 
absolute necessity for patronage to sustain 
any business, and therefore, after paying 
running expcnses and the hire of capital, the 
balance of the profits is paid in dividends on 


patronage. 
* * * 
There should be hearty and 
operation between State, County and Local 
Unions in keeping up and increasing the 
membership. <A large per cent of the rural 
population in every county is still outside 
the fold of the Union. We need them, and 
they need the beneficient influences of this 
organization on their lives, as well as the 
material profits to be obtained through it. 
I commend to your careful consideration 
the reports of the other departments of the 


general co- 


State Union. I want to bear testimony to 
the efficiency and faithfulness of your State 
Officers. In the discharge of their official 
duties they have been confronted with knot- 
ty problems and unpleasant conditions, and 
I am sure every official act was prompted 
solely by an earnest and honest desire to do 
the right and promote the cause of the Un- 
ion, 


Finally, brethren, in the 
Crockett; ‘Be sure you are right and then 
go ahead.” Do not be afraid of criticism. 
It is only when you become afraid of your- 
self that failure will stare you in the face, 
You will not be able to please all, you need 
not expect it; but if you have the approval 
of your own conscience in the light of God’s 


language of Davy 


truth, you can afford to wait a little while 
and find a multitude with you. 
Do not be a critic. Some one has said that 


the human race is divided 
those who go ahead and 
those who hang back and 
cause it was not done some other way. 
There are but few who can make a full 
measurement of their own faults and spread 
the mantle of charity over others, The 
world has but little use for the man who is 
eternally on the kick—who makes it a busi- 
ness to hang out the soiled laundry of other 
people. Study to know men and you will 
find that none are blessed with all good 
qualities and none are cursed with all the 
bad. ‘There is so much bad in the best of 
us and so much good in the worst of us, 
that it hardly behooves any of us to talk 
about the rest of us.’’ For 1914 let this be 
the creed of every member of the Union: 


into two classes, 
do something, and 
raise a row be- 


I would be pure, for there those who 


trust me; 
I would be true, 


are 


for there are those who 


care; 
I would be strong, 


for there is much to 
suffer; 

I would be brave, for there is much to 
dare; 


I would be 
less; 
I would be giving and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 
I would look up—and laugh—and love— 
and lift. 


PURPOSES OF THE FARMERS’ 
UNION. 


friend of all—the foe—the friend- 








I1J—To Assist Members in Buying and 
Selling. 


N A recent letter I spoke of one of 

the purposes of the Farmers’ Un- 
ion. Today I wish to mention others. 

One of the cardinal principles of 
the order is to assist the members in 
buying and selling. As I write I won- 
der what per cent of the members of 
the organization live up to this pur- 
pose. How many of us who could co- 
operate in this way really do so? Is 
it because so many of those who till 
the soil are so suspicious of each oth- 
er but are so easily taken in by stran 
gers? Some time ago a friend of 
mine told of an incident which occur- 
ed in his county a year ago. A gen- 
tleman claiming to be a representa- 
tive of some large commission house 
in one of our Northern cities traveled 
through the community, engaging a 
certain crop, furnishing bags in which 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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Get this FREE BOOK 


Before you buy any mill 


It shows how you can produce the smoothest and 
most nourishing stock feed and also g grind the high- 
est grade of corn-meal, buckwheat, rye, grahz am 
and whole-wheat flour. It will save you_mone 

me and trouble. It tells why N. & M. Co. mills 
have given satisfaction for over 40 years. Why 
you should use genuine French Buhr Mill stones 
in preference to any other kind of grinder. Why 
you can save by buying a mill for a lifetime of ser- 
vice, What you saveon repairs. Before you buy 
any other mill get this book and our information 
on ground feed, 


THIRTY Write today for our trial plan 
























DAY ee “Book on < oel a 
ow we prove the wort | 
TRIAL these mills withoué cost 


to you. 

Sold by leading responsible 
machinery houses 
Nordyke & Marmon Co, 

i276 MORRIS ST. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
America’ Leading tgs Mill 
Builders. (Est. 1851) 











Three Farm Books 
Sent Free to You 


To Tell how to blast stumps and boulders 
quickly and cheaply, dig ditches and do 
subsoil blasting with 


Atias Farm Powder 


“a THE SAFEST: EXPLOSIVE maw 


Get the books now—you will find them 
valuable. Tell us what work you plan and 
we will tell the cost. 

Atlas Farm Powder is sold by dealers 
near you. 


ATLAS POWDER CO. 
, WILMINGTON, DEL. 











Free trial of ten days will 
convince you that Quaker 
City Mills grind fine and 
rapidly any grain, separate 
or mixed,earor shelled corn, 
coarse or fine meal, also husks 
as well as cobs and corn. For 
47 peer: 4 have built mills for 
REAL 

23 Sty ‘les—Hand Power to 
20 h. p.— All Guaranteed 
Write for catalog of mills 
—their uses and prices; 

also booklet on farm mi: 
chinery at eee prices. 

The A. W. Straub Co 

Dept. M, 38TH 'e Filbert St. 
Philadelphia, Pa, Dept. L 

3701-09 S. Ashiand Av., Chicag 








Harley-Davidson Step-Starter 


one of the many exclusive patented 
features of the 1914 Harley-Davidson 
permits the machine to be started with the rider 
in the saddle and both wheels on the ground. 

ther exclusive improvements are Selective 
Two-Speed--Double Brake Control--Double Con- 
trol of Free Wheel--Folding Foot Boards--Ful- 
Floteing Seat. Write for descriptive literature. 


Harley-Davidso n Motor Co. 
39 A Street ° ILWAOKEE. WIS. 














Rider Agents Wanted 


 ineach towntorideandexhibitsample Ranger | 

bicycles, 3 

Finest Guarantee 
Stamodcis DIO 





Write for our latest special offer. 


fo 27 


\ with Donstes: Brakes. Puncture-Proof tires, 
3912 &191 els 
all of best makes.... $7 to $12 
700 Second - Hand Wheels 
All makes and modeis $3 
00d AS MNELW.....-.2000- 
reat FACTORY CLEARING SALB 
| We Ship on Approval without a 
% cent deposit, pay the freight, and allow 
10 DAY'S FREE TRIAL. 
TIRES, coaster-brake rear wheels 
ps, sundries, parts and repairs at half usual 
rices. DO NOT BUY until you get our cata 
sia and offer. Write now, 
MEAD CYCLE Co.. Dept, R107 Chicego, lib 


(jOODSYEAR 


This name on Automobile Tires and Rubber 
Accessories signifies inherent qualities of ma- 
terial and workmanship that insure the maximum of 
service at the minimum of expense. (673) 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, 0. 











SPEAK QUICK! 
If You Wanta 1914 
STUDEBAKER ALMANAC. 

q If your dealer cannot supply you write us 
at once for acopy. Besides giving you all the Cal- 
endar information—it contains valuable suggestions 
on all farm subjects—including Cotton, Dairy, Fruit, 


Garden, Grain, Hay, Live Stock, Fer tilizing , Fences, 
etc, 


STUDEBAKER - - 





South Bend, Ind. 











Before buying that wagon 
suppose you write 
Florence Wagon Works, 
Florence, Ala. 

They will tell you something worth knowing. 














| payment of the traveling 
| the lecturer. 


| LECTURE COURSES OFFERED BY 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 





Where Communities Will Pay Their 


Traveling Expenses, and Corre- 
spondence Courses Offered for a 
Small Fee. 
2 Aldona Lectures for North 
Carolina Communities” and ‘“‘Cor- 
respondence Courses’ are titles of 


Bulletins three and four which have 
recently been issued by the Bureau of 
Extension of the University of North 
Carolina in continuation of its pur- 
pose to carry the benefits of the Uni- 
versity directly to the people of the 
State. 


In the bulletin on lectures, one 


| hundred different topics are offered 


by twenty-three members of the fa- 
culty. These topics are varied, cover- 
ing the fields of science, literature, 
economics, travel, social and agricul- 
tural conditions, etc., and are vitally 
related, in a number of instances, to 
North Carolina life. They are offer- 
ed, to quote from the preface of the 
bulletin, with the hope ‘‘that the in- 
spiration afforded by them may give 
new vigor to community thought and 
new direction to community activity.” 
The lectures are divided into three 
classes in order to meet the needs of 
the different groups which may be 
represented by (A) general audi- 


ences, (B) study clubs of farmers’ 
meetings, (C) commencement audi- 
ences. The lecturers will be sent to 


any community in the state upon the 
expenses of 


In Bulletin No. 4, the University 


has outlined courses which it will 
give in Economics, English, German, 


History, Latin, Mathematics, and Ru- 
ral School Development. The courses 
are open to any one who desires to 
take them upon the payment of a fee 
of $2 and will be given by members 
of the faculty under the direction of 
Prof. M. C. S. Noble, Dean of the 
School of Education. Those offering 
courses are Acting President Graham, 
Dean M. C. S. Noble and Professors 


Toy, Henderson, Howe, Raper, Ham- 
ilton, Royster, Booker, Williams, 
Judd, and Sneath. 

The following lectures will be of 
special interest to rural communities. 
| Prof. H. W. Chase—‘Fitting the 
| School to the Child;” ‘Citizenship 


/ and the School.”’ 


Prof. Collier Cobb—‘‘Geology in 
Relation to Soils, Drainage, and 
Crops;’’ “‘Education for Service.” 

Prof. W. C. Coker—‘“‘A Visit to 
Luther Burbank.” (A description of 
Mr. Burbank’s fruit and flower breed- 
ing establishment at Santa Rosa, Cal- 
ifornia. Illustrated.) ; ‘‘Bacterioi- 
ogy for the Housewife.’’ (Designed to 
give an idea of the structure and ac- 


| tivities of bacteria and their relation 


to housekeeping. Illustrated. ) ; 
“Plant Breeding and Its Relation to 
the Improvement of Farm Crops.” 
(Illustrated by specimens.) 

Prof. Edward K. Graham—‘The 
Progressive.” (A popular lecture on 
community spirit and development.) 

Prof. C. H. Herty—‘‘Chemistry in 
the Service of Cotton;” ‘“‘Aiding Na- 
ture in our Pine Forests;’’ ‘““Home 
Illumination.” 

Proer, TF. 
of Highway 
and Maintenance; 
Land Drainage.” 

Prof. W. deB. MacNider — “‘The 
Origin and Prevention of Epidemics 
of Typhoid Fever.” 

Prof. M. C. S. Noble—‘Community 
Progress.” 

Prof. C. L. Raper—‘‘Co-operative 
Marketing of Farm Products;” 
“Credits Institutions for the Farm- 
ers.”’ 

Prof. M. H. Stacy—‘‘The Farmers’ 
Part in Highway Improvement’”’ 

Prof. N. W. Walker—‘‘The School 
and the Community;” ‘‘Education 
and Democracy.”’ 

Prof. L. R. Wilson—‘‘Books for 
the Farm and How to Get Them;” 
“The Library’s Place in the High 
School Community.” 


Hickerson—‘‘Problems 
Location, Construction, 
” “Wngineering for 











Timely Livestock Notes. 


(Continued from page 17.) 


green feed and allowed to eat their 
fill scouring may result and injury 
rather than benefit ensue. Give the 
stock an allowance of dry feed and 
then turn them on the’ green crops 
for a short time each day until they 
become accustomed to this green feed 
and much benefit will be derived 
TO Tt. 
ome 

Now is the time to provide against 
the muddy barn-lot. At least, drains 
may be arranged so that water will 
not accumulate on it from other land, 
and if the drainage from it can be 
turned so it will run over an adjacent 
field there will be less loss of fertil- 
izer. At least, provision may be 


made for preventing the necessity. of | 


walking through mud ankle-deep to 
get to the barns when wet weather 
comes, 

* k* & 


The South will raise more live- 
stock, but to make the raising of this 
iivestock most profitable it must have 
better sires than it has had in the 
past. It is not enough to kill the 
scrub sires; we must replace them 
with good pure-bred males of all 
kinds. No grade is good enough to 
be the father of the stock through 
which you market your high-priced 
feeds, 

* oe * 


Animals frequently become infest- 
ed with lice shortly after going into 
winter quarters, and if allowed to 
harbor these pests all winter they 
fail to make satisfactory growth, 
while much feed is wasted. Look into 
this matter often and if lice are 
found dip or treat with one part of 
some one of the coal tar disinfectants 
and 40 parts of water. 

x * 


It is not only more economical but. 


best for the mules and horses that 
they be kept busy every day, but if 
the work-stock must be idle, there is 
no gain from feeding a full ration to 
these idle animals. Regular work 
and regular feeding are best, but if 
the work is reduced, reduce the feed 
unless it is desired to have the stock 
gain in flesh. 

In the South, fall pigs may be made 
as profitable as those born in the 
spring, if green grazing crops are 
provided and the pigs given proper 
care. Mud is the worst enemy of the 
fall pig. In warm weather the pig 
may get along pretty well in mud, 
but in cold weather the young pigs 
need dry quarters. 





Preventing the Erosion of Hill Lands 


(Continued from page 5.) 


cessive terraces must be determined 
by the lay of the land. On very steep 
fields any distance less than four feet 
will place them too close; while on 
gently rolling areas three feet will 
place them amply far apart. After 
the terraces are constructed the rows 
are laid off by beginning at the cen- 
ter of the embankment and laying 
them off on and parallel to the ter- 
race until halfway to the next ter- 
race below and above. The same 
procedure is followed with the other 
terraces, the object being to have 
whatever short rows may be neces- 
sary fall in the center. These short 
rows should occur in pairs to facili- 
tate cultivation. 

The efficiency of the broad, culti- 
vated terrace in soil conservation has 
been demonstrated. The only possi- 
ble objection to it lies in the suppos- 
ed difficulty in using improved farm 
machinery on terraced fields. 
objection is not valid. An embank- 
ment 20 feet wide easily admits of 
the passage of wagons, binders, mow- 
ers and even farm tractors. True, 
the rows may be curved 
short rows may occur; 
practice prefers curved and _ short 
rows on rich land to straight rows on 
gullied hillisdes. 
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In SILOS 


This Will Be 
w A Red-wood Year. 


To build permanent, build 
a Red-wood Silo. Red- 
wood wiil not shrink or 
swell; it absolutely will 
not decay; extremes of 
heatandcold,moisture and 
dryness will not affect this 
wonderful wood. Empty or filled the Red- 
wood Saginaw Silo stands like a rock. The 





Saginaw Silo has a framework of structural steel 


like the giant skyscraper. Write for Silo book, 


THE McCLURE COMPANY, 
General Office: Saginaw, Mich. 


Factories at: Saginaw, Mich., Cairo, Ill., Fort 
Worth, Tex., Des Moines, Ia., Minneapolis, Minn. 








| _PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 


GUERNSEYS. 


PLEOLEL_LL_LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLOwwnwwwsrms 








WYLDW OOD FARMS 
CORNWELL, S. C. 
For Sale—Guernseys. One mature bull 
from advanced registry stock. Four young 
bulls ready for service; two bull calves. 
Berkshires —Lee’s Artist 5th. Several 
boar pigs, nice ones, and a few sow pigs. 
Buy from us and get prize winning stock. 














Guernsey Cattle—Shetland Ponies 
Maltese Milk Goats For Sale. 
—Address— 

LA GRANGE STOCK FARM 
. F.D. No. 2 Winnsboro, S. C. 

HORSES. 


PLDI 





—_—oO nee een 


GLENMORE FARM PERCHERONS 


will please you. They have made good as 
breeders, workers, and in the show ring. 
A SURPLUS OF 
Twenty Big Sound High Grade Mares 
FOR SALE. 
Come to see them or write 
GEORGE S. TIMMONS, Mgr., 
JEFFERSON CITY, TENN. 








Kentucky Jack and 
Percheron Farms. 
Big bone,Kentucky, Mam- 
moth Jacks, Percheron 
stallions, mares and a few 
good plantation horses. 
Special prices in half car 
ov car load lots. Write us 
your wants or visit our 
farms. 
COOK & BROWN, Propr’s 
Lexington, Ky. 

















-—PACING PROSPECTS 


Brown Stallion; born March 13, 1912. Sire 
John R’ Gentry 2.00%. Dam by Brown Hal 
2.1274; she is full sister to dam of Braden 
Direct 2.01} Also Colts and Fillies by John 
R. Gentry 2.0034 > McEwen 2.18% and Argot 
Hal 2.07'4. No Bargain Sale, All WwW orth Their 
Price. Address 


EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 

















KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 


Registered stallions, mares, 
colts and fillies. Some splen- 
idsaddters, plantation 
horses and nice drivers, 
beautiful lot of Welsh and 
etlandponies. Large 
English Blacks and Hamp 
shire swine. Write your 
wants or visit our farms. 


J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky. 








BLUE RIBBON ENGINES 


Cost only 2% cents 2to 25H. P. 
per hour per horse 
power on full load. 
An efficient, relia- 
ble, powerful en- 
gine, easy to start 
and operate. Less, 
complicated parts : 
than other high grade ne 

engines. Just the kind for the man who has never 
run an engine before. Sizes2to 25H. P. Cash or 
credit. You save $20.00 a H. P. by getting our prices 
before you buy. Long term guarantee. Sizes up to 
10 H. P. shipped quick from Richmond stock. Money 
back after 30 days test if not fully satisfactory. Write 
today for catalog. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 






















75 Shockoe Lane, 
RICHMOND 











Illustrated 


ADVERTISING PAYS 


Those of our readers who want 
their poultry advertisements 


ILLUSTRATED 


this winter can have 








This | 


and some | 
but good farm | 


it done 
WITHOUT EXTRA 
COST 
We can furnish cuts 
of most of the popu- 
lar breeds. 
START YOURS EARLY 


The Progressive Farmer. 
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Now is the I 
Make Pin Money’ 


f lige is the Season of the year when the breeders of 

™ purebred Poultry are making their “matings” and 
getting ready for the egg trade. It is, too, the season 
when the farmers of the South begin to realize that 
=s wal “mongrels” don’t pay for their keep and they are re- ae Oe : 
WHITE WYANDOTTES solving to buy purebreds for the coming year. S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Before long there will be a perfect stream of gold flowing into the pockets of the breeders of purebred poultry. 
Decide now to get your share. 


Our Annual Poultry Special,—January 31, 1914 


This Poultry Special of January 31, will be brimful of valuable articleson the breeding, feeding, care and management 
of poultry and will be kept for reference by thousands of our readers. It will, too, go into the homes of a great many 
“City Lot” poultrymen and you will find it a great issue in which to sell your surplus eggs and even “baby chicks.” 

For the convenience of those who want to advertise in that or other issues of our paper we print below some 
examples of good advertisements and what they will cost in our paper. These are special low rates to breed- 
ers of poultry and livestock only and nobody else can get space at these low rates. 


ILLUSTRATIONS WITHOUT EXTRA COST. 


To those who send their reservations at once we can furnish some attractive cuts to illustrate their advertisements, without 
extra cost. Remember, however, it does not pay to crowd an advertisement and if you want a cut you must word your advertise- 
ment as briefly as possible. No use to list your “winnings,” etc. Our readers know we won’t take a fake advertisement and a 
simple statement of what you have for sale is sufficient. 


THERE’S NO TIME TO LOSE. 


To prepare an advertisement takes time. Don’t, therefore, put off writing us. Those coming first will get best attention and the 
use of what few illustrations we have. If you feel that you can’t write an advertisement, tell us what you have for sale, what you 
want to spend in advertising, leave it to us and we will do our utmost to make it pay you. 


WHAT WILL IT COST? 


Raleigh Edition (80,000 circulation) (covering Virginia, Carolinas, Georgia and Florida) $3.00 per inch; Classified, 4 cents per word. 
Memphis Edition (75,000 circulation) (covering Mississippi, Alabama, Tenn. and Ark.) 2.50 per inch; Classified, 4 cents per word. 
Dallas Edition (16,000 circulation) (covering Louisiana and Texas ) es 1.00 per inch; Classified, 2 cents per word. 


Combined Rate for all (with circulation of 171,000) . $6.50 per inch; 10 cents per word. 


Cash must accompany all orders for our Classified page. If these rates seem high, figure what it would cost in postal cards to write to that many people. 


1N DIAN 
rusnen DUCKS 
The greatest layers on earth; 300 
eggs per year. Send 10 cents for 
beautifully illustrated booklet No. 
92 Tells how to raise ducks suc- 
cessfully. WOMAR’S COL- 
LEGE, Meridian. Miss. 


iy 
Cnus.L IS TILE 


Columbus, O. 











PURE BRED STOCK 


Eggs from bred to lay White Wyandottes and S. C. White 
P Leghorns, $1.50 and $3.00 per 15. Special prices on lots of 100 or 
443 more. Day-old chicks, $15 per 100, ready for delivery March Ist. 
A few choice Cockerels, $3.00 each. Premiums won at Lynch- 
burg Poultry show, January 9-12, 1912: White Wyandottes Ist 
cock, 8rd and 4th hen; 8rd cockerel; 1st pullet; 2nd and 4th 
* pen; also, special for best display. White Leghorns 1st cock, 
- 2nd pen. 

75 Berkshire pigs; also a few young boars and gilts. Being 
bred in the South, our stock is acclimated, and you run no risk. 
ALL STOCK GUARANTEED. Write today for full particulars. 


om. (LY One of the Largest and Best Equipped 
RS AME ee, Poultry Plants in the South. 





(This is 4 inch, single column) 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 





From the finest strains of W. 
P. Rocks, B. P. Rocks, S. 
L. Wyandottes, White Leg- 


horns. Buff Orpingtons. IGLOE F ARM, R. E. CHADDOCK, Manager, 


_. $1.50 per 15; 30 eggs $2.50. A aa . 
3) fae coclerela. (This is 4 inches, 2 inches across 2 columns) 


























GRAND VIEW FARM, 


‘This is 134 inches single column) 








MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS 
Tees, > ll Page A eens on alfalfa range. 
wy e C e Buff Leghorns uary is. Satistaction “guaranteed. "Ties order 


Ringlet Barred Plymouth Rocks.—Fifty now. Have 40 head of these fine turkeys. 
fine cockerels at reasonable prices. Mrs. J. BERKSHIRE HOGS 
Crosse, Troup, Texas. THE GREAT GENERAL PURPOSE FOWL Sired by a son of Star Value. One young boar ready 


for service. Younger stock of b :th sexes. Order be- 
fore they’re gone. 





























An advertisement this size (fifteen words) in Great Prize Winners and D. M. RENCHER. 
Se will cost 60c for Heavy Layers. My Birds Pagel: pienso ; 
Have Wonat All the Great ro 1S Se See eee 


Shows of the South. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


SPECIAL STOCK SALE 
NOW ON. 


B. A. STOREY 


(This is 2 inches single column) 











Send in YOUR order and copy today, being SURE it reaches us NOT. LATER 
than JANUARY 21st. Anything received AFTER that time cannot catch 
issue of January 31st. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N.C. MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEX. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS “The Only Standard Farm Paper in the South.’’ S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
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Why I Like The Progressive Farmer. 


HAVE not been a reader of The 

Progressive Farmer for a great 
while—not more than two years, and 
yet of ali the papers and magazines 
with which I am acquainted—includ- 
ing even those I have read and loved 
from childhood—none holds a higher 
place in my affections than does The 
Progressive Farmer. 

I have just been looking through a 
recent issue trying to account to my- 
self for this feeling of partiality to- 
ward your paper. In the first place, 
the mechanical part is excellent. It 
is printed from good type on good pa- 
per. The pictures reproduced are 
clear and distinct. On the first page 
we almost invariably find a scene that 
is within itself an inspiration. 

Amid the rush of farm duties, one, 
if left to himself, is apt to forget cer- 
tain features of his work and after it 
is too late or the season too far ad- 
vanced, we hear him say: “I wish I 
had done so and so.”’ Now, this con- 
dition is avoided if one reads Tait 
Butler’s Timely Farm Suggestions. 
Almost every conceivable feature of 
farm work is covered and suggestions 
made that ought to help any farmer 
to meet each season’s work intelli- 
gently and systematically. His sug- 
gestions are indeed timely. 

To sit for an hour each week in an 
assembly of earnest, intelligent, pro- 
gressive farmers with an able exper- 
ienced speaker to direct the discus- 
sion and to answer questions would 
certainly be a treat. This privilege 
we have when we come to Prof. Mas- 
sey’s page. It is appropriately head- 
ed “What Farmers Want to Know.” 

Letters from such men as Prof, 
Willson and Prof. Scoates prepared 
especially for The Progressive Farm- 
er so far excel the cheap rehashes 
found in most agricultural papers as 
to at once put your paper in a class 
by itself. 

The children we delight to have 
gather around us to hear read the let- 
ters from Our Young People. In 
these letters, though the writers be 
young, we find practical, every-day 
letters quite different from the usual 
type in which the writer contents 
himself by telling the color of his 
hair, his age, and his favorite pet. 
The letters of Our Young People are 
sensible and interesting. 

Not long since I inadvertently over- 
heard a part of a conversation be- 
tween two ladies in which one was 
speaking of her baby’s having the 
thrash. She said she had had a cer- 
tain Mr. So and So blow in the baby’s 
mouth but his con“ition ‘‘had not im- 
proved mugh!” Now, if these good 
women were readers of Mrs. Hutt’s 
talks and of the columns How to Keep 
Well they would certainly never allow 
such a superstition to have a place in 
their minds. Indeed, to one not ac- 
quainted with the facts it would be a 
revelation to know to what extent ig- 
norance and superstition in regard to 
our bodily ailments hold sway among 
the otherwise intelligent. May Mrs. 
Hutt continue her good work, and 
may you go on exposing patent medi- 
cine and other frauds until a genera- 
tion rises that will understand and 
appreciate your work. 

Your plea for better livestock, a 
richer social life and a co-operative 
spirit among our people is certainly 
to be appreciated. 

But I should not feel justified in 
closing this letter without some refer- 
ence to two great reforms of which 
you are an exponent. One is your at- 
titude upon the question of advertis- 
ing. Without regard to possible mon- 
etary loss you persistently refuse all 
forms of questionable advertising; no 
patent medicine, no stock food, no 
get-rich-quick schemes, no free goods; 
nothing but advertisements from par- 
ties whose reliability you can vouch 
for. This is certainly something new 
under the sun. I know a great many 
religious journals whose only excuse 
for existence is that their mission is 
to advance Christianity and uplift hu- 
manity, and yet their columns are full 
of quack cures and other fraudulent 


stuff. More than once have I known 
such papers to make excuse that their 
advertising was in the hands of an 
advertising syndicate and that they 
had no immediate control of the mat- 
ter. I am glad that The Progressive 
Farmer is not controlled by any such 
syndicate. 

The second reform to which I refer 


is your attitude upon the race ques- | 


tion. To my mind all other problems 
confronting the American people pale 
into insignificance when compared 
with this mighty question. Since my 
earliest childhood I have heard the 
race question discussed, but until Mr. 
Poe came out with his segregation 
plan, I have never heard anyone of- 
fer anything that had the semblance 
of a practical solution to it. This seg- 
regation idea if carried out might not 
be a final solution of all our race per- 
plexities but it would certainly be a 
step in the right direction, and from 
it we might gain the light and exper- 








ience that would enable us to meet | 


intelligently and successfully other 
phases of the mighty problem. If 
there be those who think they cannot 
live without the Negro and would pre- 
fer to go with him, for humanity’s 
sake let them go. We would thus at 
once rid our rural white communities 
of two great burdens—the shiftless, 
ignorant, disease-spreading Negro an‘ 
the dependent white brother in no 
way save race his superior, and in 
practical worth, vastly his inferior. 

Dr. P. M. BISHOP. 

Middleton, Tenn. 
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Grow 75 or 100 Bushels of 
Corn per Acre 


Your acres that are not producing what they should can be made 
to yield a great deal more. Careful seed selection, thorough cultiva- 
tion and the best fertilizers will build up your farm, compel bigger 
yields, Lring you bigger profits. 


Virginia-Carolina 


High-Grade 


Fertilizers 


are carefully mixed for the purpose of making your crops produce the 
big yields you should get. They have produced more big corn yields 
than any other fertilizers. They are made of the very best raw ma- 
terials that skill can devise and money can buy. They are accurately 
proportioned and carefully mixed into the best balanced, most drillable 
fertilizers any farmer can use. 

How to secure bigger corn yields is well told in our 1912 YEAR 
BOOK. Copy will be sent you free for your asking. 


SALES OFFICES 


Richmond, Va. Charleston, S. C. 
Norfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md. 





Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. 
Columbia, S.C. Memphis, Tenn. 
Durham, N.C. Shreveport, La. 
Alexandria, Va, Winston-Salem, N,G, 








| OUR HEALTH TALK. | 
Care of the Teeth. 


HERE is no one thing in the farm 

home so negtected as the teeth. 
Every member of the family should 
have at least one good new tooth- 
brush. 
out by using the o'd one occasionally 
while the new onc is thoroughly dry- 
ing, after being c!eaned. A little strip 
of oilcloth tacked in scallops above 
the wash sink will hold the brushes, 
and at the close of each meal every 
member of the family should thor- 
oughly brush the teeth, and rinse out 
the mouth. 








One good one can be helped | 


If you wish to have beautiful teeth, | 


you must remember that each time 
you eat you should thoroughly clean 
them, and do it at once, as to leave 
particles of food about your teeth 
and the gums is to invite malignant 
bacteria. 

You cannot accomplish aseptic 
cleanliness with an old, water-soaked 
toothbrush, nor with one used con- 
stantly. When you have used a brush 


| 


two days it should be washed in car-'! 


bolic water, and laid in the sun and 
air for a few days. This, of course, 
necessitates two brushes. Keep car- 
bolic water at hand. It is made by 


putting two drops of carbolic acid | 


into a pint of boiled water. When 
your brush becomes discolored on the 
back throw it away. A brush that is 


frequently used is alive with bacteria, | 


and each time the mouth is touched 
with it the germs are brushed into 
the mouth. If the teeth are close to- 
gether use dental floss. 

When you have carefully cleaned 
and rinsed your teeth, take a mouth- 
ful of good antiseptic wash, and, hold- 


| 
| 


| 


| 


ing a part of it, massage your gums} 


with the ball of your finger from the 
roots upward to the crown. This 
keeps the gums in a healthy condi- 
tion, and if they are inclined to re- 
cede, prevents further trouble. An 
excellent cleaner calls for a quarter 
of a pound of prepared chalk, which 
should be pure precipitated carbonate 
of lime. Add to this one-eighth of a 
pound of starch flour; the same 
amount of powdered orris root; one- 


tenth of an ounce of sulphate of qui- | 


nine, and eight grains of oil of win- 
tergreen or peppermint. These in- 
gredients should be very thoroughly 
mixed, and put into a bottle and 
corked.—Exchange, 





. 
The hands that help are better far than 
the lips that pray.—Elbert Hubbard. 


— 








How "4 
To Grow | 


Corn Gives valuable pointers to corn growers. 

book you will keep for reference and study. 

— Simply send us three names of tarmera gp” yZ 
- who need a plow and 

we will send you the book, also a book on the 


Emerson Foot Lift Plows 


Nothing in the world to equal it. The famous foot lift 
feature has marked a new era in plowing efficiency. 

Send in the names today and get these two books. 
EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT CO., (Inc.) 
£82 WwW Iron Street Rockford, lll. 


KITSELMAN 
FENCE 


We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. * 
We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 
or Jobber. THAT IS WHY WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Look over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 
14 cents a rod for 26 inch Hog Fence. - 
23%4 cents a rod for 49 inch Farm Fence. 
25% cents a rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 
$1.55 for 80-rod spool Ideal galv. Barbed Wire. 
Kitselman Fence wears best 
andlastslongest. Read the 
following letter, one of hun- 
dreds recently received. 
‘Nearly 20 years ago I built corals for wild Texas 
cattle with Kitselman Fence. ‘These pens are still 
good although the fence is on its thirdset of posts.” Name 
W. ©. POWELL, Baird, Texas. 4 seins 
We make over 100 different styles of Fencing. T 
Won’t you write for our Free Catalogue today? |~°”™ 


KITSELMAN BROS., 84 Council st. Muncie, Ind. | 8-¥.D 


Itisa 
























Get It From 
=. the Factony 

















CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 











FARM FENCE = 


From Factory 


O FARMER = 


sa ——— - 

— neal 
Made of OPEN HEARTH STEEL WIRE. 
Proven by tests to be the most durable 
wire produced. Heavily Galvanized with 
PURE ZINC. Sixty different styles and 
heights, each a satisfying-quality fence. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be zone own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. The following area 
few of our big values: 
26-inch Hog Fence, - + 14c. per rod. 
41-inch Farm Fence, - + 2ic. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22%c. per rod. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.55 per 80-rod Spool. 
Sold on 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL, Get in with 
the shrewd buyers by sending for our 
big free Catalogue. It’s full of fence 
bargains. Write for it today. 


COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 72 Winchester, Indiana, 


Our advertisers are guaranteed reliable. 
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Strongest, most durable made. Basic 
open hezrth wire. Double galvanized, 
Compare o 1r qualityand prices withothers. 
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VNVIN/IN | 
ISTE EGE RE REEL 
BRN N/NAI RL NAVAN 
VIVIAN ES NVI 
Buy direct from our factory, Hundreds of exclu- 
sive styles. Wire and Ornamental Iron guaran- 
teed Fences for every purpose; Gates, etc. Write 
for Free Catalog, First Order and Early Buyer’s Offer! 
Ward Fence Mtg. Co. 134 Penn St., Decatur, Ind. 






| Coe ree ata ata a ata a atatate tara Tivatatetetateta tS 
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Remember that if- what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(4 Cents a Word.) 





address) 
vertisements 


counts as a separate word. Ad- 
not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry yout 


ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 
Rates for combined editions made 


known on application, 














Saw mills, shingle mills, corn mills, water 
wheels, steam and kerosene engines. De- 
Loach Mfg. Co., Box 534, Atlanta, Ga. 

HELP WANTED. 

Agents—100 per “cent profit selling our 


shoe Taylor, 


Agents W anted—To sell our 


polish. 5. Wake Forest, N. Cc. 


washers and 











wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey Creek, 
Indiana. 

~ Wanted—F% or 1914: good tobacco man to 
work two-horse crop. Good house, land, 
garden, conveniences. Address, William 
Watkins, Saxe, Va. 

Wanted—A sober, experienced, single man, 


to farm on shares or wages, on small farm, 
for widow. Address, Mrs. Henrietta N. 
Jones, Pactolus, N. C. 





Agents—Nov elty 
lightning sellers. 
clusive territory. 
elty Cutlery Co., 


knives and razors 
100 per cent profit. 
soods guaranteed. 

217 Bar St., Canton, oO. 


Salesman—for high- class tobacco “factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 


are 
Ex- 
Nov- 





motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Box T-23, Danville, Va. 

Wanted—A scientific as well as practical 
gardener to raise vegetables for the Georgia 
State Sanitarium. Population 4,000. Plenty 
of help furnished. Must be strictly moral 
and industrious. Address -Dr. L. M. Jones, 


Supt., Milledgeville, Ga, 

Wanted at Once—A married man to take 
charge of our farm. Must know how to 
manage and work one hundred boys; must 
be up-to-date and at the same time practi- 
eal. A good proposition for the right kind 
of a man. Address the I. O. O. F. Home, 
Goldsboro, N. <. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


ILE eee 
Position Wanted as 








A manne 
“Ove rse e — To begin 


work January ist, 1914. Have farmed 15 
years; last three as overseer. Prefer Geor- 
gia, Florida or Alabama territory. Refer- 


ences furnished. Address, J. Q. Burton, 120 














Hancock Ave., Athens, Ga. 
LIVESTOCK. 
BERKSHAIRES. 

Berkshire 7a cheap. Fairview Farm, 

Booneville, N. 

Soskabivse Tne best of breeding. Ship- 
ped on ertrora:. Robert McMurdo, Char- 


lottesville, Va 


Berkshire Piss Will sell or exchange for 
seed oats. One registered Jersey bull for sale 
or exchange, Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, S.C. 

Bargain in Berkshire 
ready for service. 
Premier strain. 











Boar — Registered, 
Eight months old. $30. 
. J. F. Hunter, Arcola, N. c. 


pekinese Guc nice registered brood sow, 
2 years old; one fine gilt with pug head, at 
a@ bargain to quick buyer. T. L. Price, 
Monroe, N. C. 








Look!—-Your money back if not satisfied, 
Male Berkshires from first prize winners, 
$15. White Holland toms, $4. White Wyan- 
dotte cockerels, $1. White African guinea 
cockerels, $1. J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 


Large Berkshires of Splendid Breeding— 
One service boar, grandson of Star Value. 
Bred sows, by Big Crusader, Premier C, and 
other noted boars, for sale now. Also a few 
outstanding gilts, by Catawba Great Star. 
For pedigrees and prices, address, August 
Lawson, Charlotte, NN, © 


tent ie DU ROC-JERSEYS, 
For Sale—Prolifice Duroc brood i sows. Al- 
ways farrow 12 to 15 pigs. Service boars 
and pigs of different ages, at farmers’ prices. 


Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va 


eran SSSEX. 


Pigs—Four months old, 
Aldridge, Randleman, ae oS 

















Pure-Bred Essex 
$10 each, BE. A. 








red Essex sow 8, 















and gilts in far- 

row; service boars, and pigs. Duroc sow 

in farrow, and pigs. Poland-China pigs and 

sow, bred. Registered Jersey bull and heif- 

ers. Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Railway 

Horsepower, home-grown rye, one ten. J. E. 
Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 

MULEFOOT. 
For Sale—Pure-bred Mule-Foot pigs. J. 


H. Haskell, Yemassee, S. 


POLAND C CHINAS. 








~ Poland | China ‘Pigs for Sale, J. 8. Officer, 
Sparta, Te nn. 
SHEEP. 
25 Registered Hampshire Ewes, Brea— 
(Imported and home-bred), at only $12.50 
each in lots to suit purchaser, Were win- 


ners at 
cheapest. 
Virginia. 


8 fairs in 1912. The best is the 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, 





For Sale—Twenty cross bred Shropshire 
and Southdown Ewes, bred to a pure-bred 
Southdown ram. My only reason for selling 


them, I have 
for them. 
er than market butcher stock, 
church, Raleigh, N. C. 


too many and haven't the room 


Will take quarter of a cent high- 
Up- 


W. D. 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

Greensboro, N. C. | 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida | 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at _— 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each | 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 


HOLSTEINS. 
‘‘Holsteins’’ — “Be acondale Herd’ offer 
nee pt registered Holsteins for sale, but 


not at 
news, 


*rub prices. D. 8: 
vi a, 


Jones, Newport- 


JERSEYS. 





25 Jersey Heifers for Sale ‘en of them | 








bred, fine butter strain. Groome & Sons. 
HORSES. 
. sig caeaicancbiticicameatinissin . | 
Registcred Percheron Stallions for Sale— 
£ kind, yr it price; guaranteed sure 
foal rs Chas, Nicodemu Winchester, Va. 
tered Percherons — Mares, “Stallior 3, 





Cheapest place in South to buy. 






























A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 

For Sale nl Pe -year-old bay mare, 1,250 
pounds, good shape, first-class farm family 
mare, sound, no blemishe . For further 
information, address, W illic am Ww atkins, Saxe, 
v irginia, 

MULES. 

For Sale—One pair black mare mules, 
three years old next spring, weight, 750 each, 
well broke, price, $350. J. L. Fowler, Meb- 
ane, N. C 

JACKS. 
For Sale—Splendid Jack. Kind, prompt, 
W oodarad, Wilson, BOs 


etre, i, 2. 











DOGS 
Pups, $10. 


~ Pedigreed Collie 
Darlington, Md. 





Altavista Farm, 








First check for $20 of Beagles, 


gets pair 
fine stock, Also one opossum and squirrel 
Gip, $10. J. L. Sykes, Boykins, Va. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Poll ¢ salve 








Re ed 
Pigs 
ing. 


5 ; Angora Kids, Tamworth 
All registered, and Pe highest breed- 
tic kshi aven Farms, Saluda, N. c 





Re »giste red Poland Chinas and Larg York- 
shires—Boars, bred sows, and pigs, eatin 
considering quality. Winners at leading fairs. 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va. 


One Fine All-A 
One 


and kind. 





Around Jac k—Sound, > 
fine all-round. ‘‘Jay Bird” 
trotting stallion; sound, sure and kind. Five 
good cheap work mules; 3 large, 2 medium 
size, and one good farm mare, All cheap. 
J. L. Sykes Boykins, Va. 


We are now ready 
persion sale of sow 
of them bred by the 
America: namely, Duroc-Jersey, 
na, and Berkshire. The pigs by these boars 
are out of cross-bred Berkshire and Essex, 
Berkshire and Poland China, Berkshire and 
Tamworth and Yorkshire sows. We do not 
offer cross-bred boar pigs for breeding pur- 
poses; but for prolific mothers, these sow 
pigs cannot be excelled. All vigorous, heal- 
thy, fat pigs weaned and eating soja beans, 
clover and alfalfa. They ar worth the 
price for next year’s killers, , f.o.b. Dra- 
per, N. C. Virginia-Carolina Cattle Asso- 
ciation, Spray, N. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 








for our December dis- 
pigs. We have 150, all 
best boars to be had in 
Poland Chi- 








PRADA ARR 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys,, T. J. Davis, 
E idson, | 


Te ‘nn. 








Wanted — Fifty White Leghorn Pullets. 
= 


Drawer D, Raleigh, N. 
Rock Cockerels for Sale—% 
& Sons, Greensboro, mM, 
For Sale—Choice Mottled Anc onas; 
Comb Reds. W. H. Long, Cherryville, N 
Prize Winning White Orpingtons — Stock 
and eggs cheap. Srrowflake Orpington Yards, 





Plymouth 
each. Groome 

















Single 


Cc 























Raleigh, N:.C: 

White Holland Turkeys — Good stock, 
splendid layers, Mrs. W. B. Lamb, Ingold, 
North Carolina. 

Rose Comb Reds—Cockerels, pullets, ex- 
hibition and breeders, , N. V. Sanders, Koute 


8, Gaffney, _ Ss. c 


‘Wanted: 
for Black Or jhe Good rare 
Box No. 273, South Boston, Va 

For Sale—Good White 
from $250 pen, direct from Kellerstrass. 
J. Strickland, Katesville, N. C. 


Buff Orpingtons—Won, Raleigh, Charlotte, 
Columbia. For sale: cockerels, hens, pul- 
lets. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 


White Rocks—Winners of 15 ribbons, 2 
specials, diploma, and medal at 3 shows. 
Randolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. c. 


~ Kellerstrass White 


‘hide, 








Orpington pullets, 
Ww. 





Kellerstrass Orpington Hens and 
Pullets—At $2.50 and $1.50 each. Write to 
Win-Lay Poultry Farm, Rocky Mt., Bw,” ¢, 


a ‘arn excellent 





Mapleton Farms are offering 





White Leghorns, and Barred Rocks. Prices 
right. J. A. Groome, Proprietor, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

“White-e gE = strain of Fawn and White In- 
dian Runners; 7 drakes and four ducks, the 
lot $9.25» Ducks, $1.25; drakes, $1; trios, 
$2.50. J. L. Sykes, hoy <ins, Va. 

‘Homer pige eons, 50 ce nts. White Wyan- 


dotte, White and Brown Leghorn cockerels, 
Buff Wyandottes, $1. Fine Jersey cows. 
Benbow Farms, Oak Ridge, N. C 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and sickens old 




















and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 

Shipped on Approval—Single Comb White 
Leghorns of quality; silver cup and blue rib- 
bon winners; cockerels from best mating, 
$2.50 to $10. Elm City Poultry Yards, Elm 
City, N. Cc. 

Great Reduction Sale of Breeders — To 
make room. Orpingtons, White, Black, Buff; 
White Wyandottes, Single Comb Reds, Run- 
ner Ducks. Woman's College Poultry Farm, 
Meridian, Miss. 

White Indian Runner Ducks (Patten’s 
strain)—Now laying, $4 and $5 per trio. 





Buff Leghorn cockerels and pullets, $1.25 to 
$3. White Orpington Cockerels, $3 
isfaction guaranteed or money 
Ww ade H., _Cline, Concord, N. C 


Full- blooded Young Mammoth Bronze 
turkeys for sale. Toms weigh about 18 or 
20 pounds; hens weigh about 13 or 14 
pounds. $7 a pair; trios, $10. All from 
first prize winning stock. Extra prize of $18 
lamp. Oliver J. Conrad, Winston-Salem, N. 
C., Route 2. 





re funded. 









Exhibition and Wility Stock and Eggs— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Cornish 
Games, Partridge Rocks and Runner Ducks 
at reasonable prices, Beverlea Plantation, 
Lee Harllee, Mgr.. Darlington, 8S. C, 


EDS AND PLANT’ 
c ABBAGE. 


— All varie ties 
Yonge 


Harry 








PPDPLPLP ALLS 





Pla ants 
W. Per 





$1 per 


thou- | 
*s Island, S. ¢ 


cents per | 
ville, N. C. 





Plants— 
Proctor, Morris 


P roof Cabbage 


1,000. W. WwW H. 


Frost- 








Large Finest Cabbage Plants | 
Grown—1,2 I. L. Trogdon, Climax, | 
North Carolina. 

Cabbage Plants—1,000, 75c; 500, 50c; by 
express; or 100-for 20c by mail. Murrays 


Stock Farm, Claremont, N. C. 


Local Unions 


Cabbage Plants—To and | 
truckers, our specialty. Write us. Co-oper- 
ate. Union Plant Co., Marshville, N. C. | 

Improved Early Jersey Wakefield Cab- | 
bage Plants—Head in April, last until Aw | 


gust. $1 per 1,000. Frazier Plant Co., Kates- 


ville, N. C. 


Plants—All varieties 
90c per thousand. Three 
75c. By mail 30c hundred, 
Marshville, N. C., R. 2. 


Frost- proof Wakefield, Succession, and oth- 
er cabbage plants. Dollar per thousand, by 


Frost-proof Cabbage 
Large and stocky, 
thousand or more 
Edgeworth Farm, 











express. By mail postpaid, 25c per hundred. 
Write for catalogue. Farmers’ Plant Co,, 


Enterprise, S. 

For Sale—Early Jersey Wakefield and Stad 
cabbage plants. Thousand to three thou- 
sand, $1.25 per thousand. Four thousand to 
ten thousand, per thousand; f.o.b. W. 
Ww. Holmes, Louisburg, N. C. 


75e 


and 
Varieties: Early 


¢ ‘abbage 
frost-proof. 


Plants — Ope n- air grown 
Guaranteed, 





Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Suc- 
cession, Augusta Trucker, Flat Dutch. 
Prices: 1,000 for $1; 5,000 for $4.25. Ready 
now. M. M. Bagwell, Piedmont, S. C. Route 
No. 1. Successor of Simpson. 

Cabbage Plants—You can’t buy better 
cabbage plants. There are none raised with 


so much care, and I don’t know of any which 








will head as well. All varieties. , Price rea- 
sonable, 500 75 cents, 1,000 $1; 5,000 and 
over 85 cents per 1,000. Alfred Jouannet, 
box 50, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 

COTTON. 








For Sale—A Limited ~ Quantity of Selected, 
Pure Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. Latta 
Farm, Yor! ville, S. C. 








Harts- 
Mexican, and 
Hudson, New- 


Solumbia, Keenan, 
Triumph, 
Alex. D. 


I can handle ¢ 
ville, Cleveland, 
Trice cotton seed. 
be rry, 8. Cc. 


Manley’ s Heavy 
prolific. 
Write for 
Manley, 


Fruiter Cotton—Early and 
40 bolls to pound—40 per cent lint. 
prices, and $150 prize offer. E. S. 
Lavonia, Ga. 


For Sale—Twelve hundred bushels of 
Tooles Improved cotton seed. For further 
information, apply to Mrs. B. C. Holley, 


Aiken, S. C., P. O. Box 444. 














For Sale—A Limited quantity of United 
States Government Improved Toole Prolific 
cotton seed, not diseased, $1.50 bushel, f.o0.b. 
Fs We Sha w, Lumber Bridge, N. C. 

For Sale—Three hundred bushels Money 
Maker cotton seed; grown from most select 
seed and selected with care, Price $1 per 


bushel f.o.b. St. George, S. C. 
( Cottageville, Ss. C. 


W. M. Jaques, 


For Sale—Limited amount Improved Kee- 
nan Big Boll Long Staple cotton seed, $1 de- 
livered, Will exchange few bushels for Im- 
proved Cleveland Big Boll, or Cook’s. Wm. 
M. Reid, Bishopville, S. C. 








MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 





Select Seed Corn—Edwin Gaines, Culpeper, 
Virginia, 





Lespedeza, Recleaned Seed for Sale—$3,50 











per bushei. C. M. Barrow, Wilcox, La, 
Pecans—Finest varieties; budded. Get cat- 
alog. Hartwell Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga. 
Ornamental Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs, and 
Trees — Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Apple Trees—In 100 to 1,000 lots. Re- 


duced price, Catalog free. Cureton Nurser- 








ies, Austell, Ga 

For Sale—Soy beans, first hand, good 
stock, reasonable prices. F. P. Latham, 
Belhaven, N. C 

Amoor River er Be Privet — At 


“give away” prices. teynolds Nursery Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


~ Gabbage, Collard and Lettuce Plants—$1 








per thousand. Strawberry, $2; leading va- 
rieties. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C 

Seed Rye, $1.10; Clay Black and Whip- 
poorwill peas, $1.75 hel, Order now. 





& Son, 


Wanted—Melilotus or 
Mail sample. State 


Alexander Conn elly _Springs, NN. Cc. 





Sweet C Clover > Seed— 
quantity you can furnish 


and lowest price. lowa Seed Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, 
Cabbage, Lettuce, Parsk and Strawberry 









plants; Asparagus and Rhubarb roots; 
Horseradish sets Ask for price list. Geo. 
M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 

Macklin’s Plants—Cabt Lettuce, Ber- 
muda Onion, and Beet per 1,000; 5,000 
for By mail, post: paid, 60c per 100. 
Orders booked now for spring delivery of 
sweet potato plants. Catalog free. Wm. 


Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Naaman 
Piedmont 
start. 
English 
Railroad 
ne 88 


nvimmohdcbhme aii 
Positions Guarantee $50 to $75 
3ookkeeping, 3anking, Shorthand, 
Music. , Scholarship sold on credit 
fare from home Piedmont Busi- 
College, Lync hburg, 


30o0kkeeping, T ouch Typewriting, “Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cialists in the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. 
school if you want to secure a good position. 


~ Civil Service, 
typewriting, 
Real Western 





Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
penmanship, telegraphy, etc. 

Union supplies used. Main 
line wires. Positions secured. Write for par- 
ticulars. Spence’s Business School, Golds- 
boro, N. C. 











| soil. 


| ers locate desirable property free. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 
MISCELLANEOUS. 








Cc rushe d Oyster hells for Poultry~100 
| pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Ww averly Mills, 8. Cc. 
Wanted—Second-hand short ¢ cotton — gin 
outfit. Air blast preferred. Also Hereford 
or Angus bull calf. “Sea Island,” Edisto 
Island, S. C. 
Let Us Ship You a Barrel of Nice Oyster 
fresh from the beds. Will keep three weeks 
Three dollars and half per barrel. Harry 


Latham, 


Be lhave n, No <. 








For Sale—Ne w Georgia cane syrup, in bar- 
rels of 33 gallons, at 35 cents per gallon, 
f.o.b. here. I guarantee satisfaction or will 
refund your money. F. A. Bush, Richland, 
Georgia, 








co . 
OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business responsibility. 














J 

Farms for Sale —L. ‘B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. 

Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Papette: 
ville, N. C. 

Two Tobacco Farms for Sale. W. H. Par- 
rish, Coats, N. C. 

Personally Owned Farms for Sale. Theo. 
Empie, Wilminston, Bes. Ws 

Guilford “County ‘Farms for Sale. J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 











Small Improved Cotton Farm—At a bar- 
gain. Box 293 Coats, N. C 

Farm for Sale, “by Owner—In South Geor- 
gia. On railroad. Good soil. C. W. Waugh- 
tel, Uptonville, Ga. 
“For Sale—Seventy-five farms, ‘located in 
eastern North Carolina. Write for circular. 


Joe 


For Rent—One, 
Nice buildings. 
district. E. B. 


A. Parker, 


Re al Estate, Goldsboro, N. C. 














two and three -horse farms. 
Artesian well. High school 
Deans, toute 2, Wilson, N. C, 


farm to 
tobacco, 





Farms for 
raise grass, 

buy from us. 
Addres 
and Timber 


Five-Acre 


Sale = a you want a 
grain, stock, fruit or 
Chocolate soil with red sub- 
W. W. Barnes & Co., Land 
gents, Amelia Courthouse, Va. 


~Farm—F ae well 


Farm—Flowing 
irrigation. Half cultivated three seasons. 
Ready for planting. Close cash bargain, 
Must sell quick. Thomas Bates, Owner, San- 
ford, Florida. 


‘For Sale on Easy Terms—188 acres, level, 
productive soil; healthy section; located in 
Lincoln County, Tenn.; 2 miles from market, 
$12 per acre. Address, J. E. Cloninger, own- 
er, Tulsa, Okla. 











Vegetable 














For Sale—500 acres, two miles from town; 
250 acres in cultivation; average 150 bales 
cotton, 2,000 bushels oats, 400 bushels corn; 
fine timber. One of best houses in State, 
A bargain, on credit. Allen Banks, Troy, 
South Carolina. 








Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help buy- 
American 
Bldg., 


Investment Association, 91 Palace 


Minneapolis, Minn. ; 

Farmers Wanted—in the Alfalfa Center of 
the Southeast. Five cuttings per season, 
local market. price $25 per ton. Write for 





bulletin. Soil adapted to all crops. Can rent 
or buy on easy terms, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rock Hill, S. C. 





For Sale—In the heart of Southside Vir- 
ginia, finest bright tobacco land in the State. 
Price per acre ranges from $5 to $50, ac- 
cording to location and improvements. , Good 
grain, grass, and stock propositions, For 
particulars, write Virginian Realty Co., Ken- 
bridge, Va. 


Excellent Farm—Mules, Tools, Wagon and 
All Feed—Located in Decatur County, near 
good schools, churches and town. Good 
buildings; pasture lands, with fresh water 
near. Artesian well. 70 acres stumped. 
Good fence. Bargain. WritegE. D. Lane, 
Donalsonville, Ga. 


Government Farms Free—Our official 112- 


page book, ‘Vacant Government Lands,” de- 
scribes every acre in every county in United 











States. How secured free. 1913 diagrams 
and tables. All about irrigated farms. Price 
25 cents, postpaid. Webb Publishing Co., 
(Dept. 101) St. Paul, Minn. 

Virginia Farms—If you want a grain, 
grass and stock farm; tobacco farm; cotton 
farm; or a combination farm, we advise 


that you do not buy 
what we have to offer. 
land at reasonable price. 
tive catalog. Jeffreys, 
Chase City, Va. 
Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile Ala. Mention this: paper, 


until you have seen 
Splendid grade of 
Write for descrip- 
Hester & Company, 




















Attend our | 





East and Sou exas and Louisiana offé r 
more opportunity for the home-seeker than 
any other section of United States. Land, 
producing cotton, corn, oats, rice, potatoes, 
vegetables, berries, peaches, plums, and figs, 
can be purchased from $8 per acre up. Write 
for literature and information. Industrial 

| and Immigration Bureau, Southern Pacific, 
Sunset-Central I ine s, Houston, Texas. 





Some Good Farms Che ap—If you are look- 
ing for a ioe farm cheap, we have them. 
| Good land, highly improved, that will grow 
tobacco, corn, oats, hay, cotton, and all 
kinds of truck. Convenient to good market, 
selling at from ten to thirty dollars per 
acre. Ask us for a description and prices. 
We guarantee our lands to be as we adver- 
tise them. Reaves & Chadbourn, 


McKenzie, 
N. C., and Loris, S. C 


For “Sale —E xce ptionally y good farm, « con- 
taining 226 acres—25 acres fine creek bottom, 
75 acres in cultivation; 25 acres in pasture. 


| Farm well watered, with good water power 
| and mill. Eight-room dwelling. Splendid 


milk house, good outbuildings, two fine wells, 
one-half to two miles to schools; three miles 
from Ronda and seven from Elkin, Easily 
worth $10,000. For only $8,000 to quick pur- 
chaser, Reference: National Bank of Elkin, 
N. Cc. J. W. Dimmette, Dimmette, N, C. 























Saturday, December 27, 1913.] 


SECRETARY HOUSTON AND DR. 
CARVER ON MARKETING. 


I—Views of Dr. T. N. Carver, Head 
of Rural Organization Service, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

(From a letter to The Progressive Farmer.) 
S TO organization in marketing in 

general, I think it is very impor- 


tant that the farmers‘remember that | 


they are not likely to gain much by 
merely putting marketing experts out 
as tho they were commercial travel- 
ers to sell stuff for the farmers. So 
far as I have discovered, the’ only 
marketing organizations that have 
ever succeeded permanently have suc- 
ceeded for four reasons: — 

1. They have learned, through 
their association and discussion, how 
to grow better products than they 
had grown before. P 

2. They have learned to grade 
and standardize their own products 
instead of selling them in a nonde- 
script mass for others to grade and 
standardize. 

38. They have adopted brands and 
trademarks for their graded products 





and pretected the reputation of these | : 
| ment and physical handling; waste 


brands and trademarks as carefully 
as business men protect their signa- 
tures. 

4. They have taught the buying 
and consuming public as to the mear- 
ing of the brand or trademark and 
the quality of goods which it repre- 
sents. 

There is thus no magic about co- 
operation or organization. Its first 
beneficent result is to improve the 
quality of the service which the farm- 
ers themselves are trying to render. 
It makes them, therefore, deserve 
better success than they have been 
having before. Then by the use of 
intelligent methods the success which 
they have come to deserve is secured 
fcr them. 





Il—Secretary Houston Tells What 
National Agricultural Department 
Will Do. 

(From an Address to the National Grange.) 


N THE field of marketing, there is 

also danger that pressure will 
be brought to bear upon us to act 
everywhere before we are prepared 
to act intelligently anywhere. Not 
that assistance can not be given here 
and there, and not that the Depart- 
ment is not furnishing and will not 
furnish information of great practi- 
cal value to individuals and commun- 
ities. The Department has arranged 
its marketing investigations under 
five important subdivisions: 

First, Marketing Surveys, Methods 
and Costs, including especially avail- 
able market supplies in given pro- 
duction areas, demand at consuming 
centers, cold and other storages, mar- 
keting systems and prices, and costs 
of wholesale and retail distribution 
of farm products. 

Second, Transportation and Stor- 
age Problems, having in mind the 
elimination of waste and the study 


of problems connected with surplus | 


market supplies, terminal and trans- 
fer facilities, including freight con- 
gestion, car supply, deterioration in 
transit, extension of the practice of 
precooling of perishable fruits and 
other special services. 

Third, City Marketing and Distrib- 
ution Investigations, involving a 
study of the uses and limitations of 








DISSTON 
BRAND GOODS 
Made and Sold on Merit. 
Write for ‘‘FARM TOOL BOOK.”’ 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
P. 0. Box H-1537, Philadelphia. 

















LEDBETTER “ONE SEED” P 

Piants peanuts, iarge or small, shelied or unsheiied;| 
also corn, cotton, peas. etc.. with certainty and regu- 
lerity Less 8 jarger crops. Write for booklet. g44 
JHE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY, Dallas, Texse 





farmers’, municipal, wholesale and 
retail market houses, systems of city 
distribution, the promotion ,of direct 
dealing between producers and con- 
sumers by parcel post, express and 
freight. 

Fourth, Study and Promulgation 
of Market Grades and Standards; a 
consideration of sizes and suitability 
of packages and containers, methods 
of preparation of perishable products 
and the ultimate establishment, so 
far as practicable, of official market 
grades and standards for farm pro- 
ducts. 

Finally, Co-operative Production 
and Marketing Investigations. The 
Department has done much work~in 
this field through various agencies. 
It has established standard cotton 
grades and has practically completed 
its standard corn grades. It has giv- 
en much attention to the cold storage 
problems, to the packing and hand- 
ling of perishable fruits. It is con- 
vinced, as you are, of the existing 
chaos and of the consequent wastes— 
waste resulting from faults on the 
part of the farmer in growing and 
handling of his products; waste re- 
sulting from the machinery of dis- 
tribution, including physical equip- 


| resulting from the manipulation of 


those middlemen who perform no 
clearful, useful and necessary ser- 
vice, and waste resulting from ignor- 
ance on the part of the consumer and 
of the producer of the character of 
the product which is placed upon the 
market. The producer of any pro- 
duct is entitled to receive an exact 
price for the specific product which 
he offers, and the consumer is enti- 
tled to receive just the commodity he 
thinks he is paying for. 





The Jucklins. 


(Continued from page 9.) 


did not laugh at this, but was silent. 
I waited for her to say something, but 
she uttered not a word. It was now 
dark, and I could just discern Alf’s 
figure, standing on the rock. The 
song in the house was hushed. 

“JT don’t really mean that I hate 
doctors,”’ I said, seeking to right my- 
self, if, indeed, I had made a mistake; 
and she simply replied: “Oh.” ‘TI 
mean that I should not like to prac- 
tice medicine,” I added, and again 
she said, ‘‘Oh.” A lamp had been 
lighted in the. sitting-room, and 
thither we went, to join Old Lim 
and his wife, who were warm in the 
discussion of a religious question. 
The Book said that whatever a man’s 
hands found to do he must do, and, 
therefore, he held that it was right 
to do almost anything on Sunday. 

“Even unto fighting chickens?” his 
wife asked. 

“Oh, I knowed what you was a-git- 
tin’ at. Knowed it while you was a- 
beatin’ the bush all round. Whena 
woman begins to beat the bush, it’s 
time to look out, Mr. Hawes. I came 
in here just now, and I knowed in a 
minute that wife, there, was goin’ to 
accuse me of havin’ a round with 
Sam and Bob, but I pledge you my 
word that I didn’t. Just went in and 
exchanged a few words with ’em. 
Man’s got a right to talk to his 
friends, I reckon; but if he ain’t, w’y, 
it’s time to shut up shop.’”’ 

Alf came in and, with Guinea, sang 
an old song, and their father sat there 
with tears shining in his eyes. He 
leaned over, and I heard him whisper 
to his wife: ‘“‘Did have just a mild bit 
of a round, Susan, and I hope that 
you and the Lord will forgive me for 
it. If you do, I know the Lord will. 
I’m an old liar, Susan.” 

“No, you are not, Lemuel,”’ she an- 
swered, in a low voice. ‘“‘You are the 
best man in the world, and everybody 
loves you.” 

I saw him squeeze her wrinkled 
hand. 

I could not sleep, but in a strange 
disturbance tossed about. Alf was 
talkin in a dream. I got up and sat 
for some time at the window, looking 


out toward the gullied hill that had. 


turned out the light of the sun. On 


the morrow my work was to begin. 
And what was to be the result? Was 
it intended that I should reach the 
bar and ‘win renown, or had I been 
listed for the life of a pedagogue? 
Was my love for the girl so new that 
it dazzled me? No, it was now a pas- 
sion, wounded and sore. But why? 
By that little word, ‘‘Oh?” 


(Continued next week.) — 





Keep Up the Line Fence. 


OW about the line fence between 
fields? Is it kept up by both 
owners, all the briers, weeds and 


bushes cut, or is it left by one or) 


both to grow up an unsightly place 
and a disgrace to both fields? 

It is often said that bad line fences 
make bad neighbors, and this is true. 
If one of them allows his side to go 
down so that hogs, cattle and horses 
from his side can wander over in his 
neighbor’s field and get the benefit 
of the winter pasture, it is apt to fret 
the neighbor. No man has any pa- 
tience with marauding stock, and 
this one thing has caused trouble, 
even bloodshed, many, many times. 
Now is the best time to adjust these 
matters. Fix that fence so no trou- 
ble can occur, and show your neigh- 
bor that you are willing to ‘“‘tote 
fair.”’ We need our neighbors all 
the time, in sickness and in health, 
but there are times when we need 
them worse than others, so let us be 
sure that no long-horned cow or 
razor-backed tribe goes and comes at 
will to break the peace and destroy 
the friendship between neighbors. 
Fix the line fence right away. 

MRS. D. H. RUST. 

Pelican, La. 





A Good Corn Crop on “Dead Land”. 


HE following is my experience 

this year with corn on five acres, 
from which I gathered 72 and one- 
half bushels per acre average. I used 
no fertilizer, but thoroughly prepar- 
ed the land by disking and breaking 
ten inches deep with a disk plow and 
then section harrowed and planted 
on a level with Mosby’s prolific corn 
and thoroughly cultivated the same 
way. I was told by the party who 
cultivated the land prior to me that 








the land was dead and would not) 


make corn, but I thought there was 


evidences of life in his 15 bushels of 
corn and fine crop of cockle-burrs, so | 
I brought that life to light with good | 


preparation and intensive cultivation. 
Experience has taught me that the 
key to good crops in the South is ro- 


_tation of crops, with legume crops in 


the rotation, then deep and thorough 
preparation, and shallow and inten- 
sive cultivation. 
W. P. DEARING. 
Covington, Tenn. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


Secretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings. 











South Carolina Plant Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Columbia, S. C., January 19. Officers: 
D. R. Coker, Hartsville, President; H. W. 
Barre, Clemson College, Secretary. 

Virginia Corn Growers’ Association, Lynch- 
burg, Va., January 6-7. 

Virginia State Horticultural Society and 
Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Richmond, 
Va., January 21-23. 

Georgia Dairy and Livestock Association, 
Athens, Ga., January 19-20. M. P. Jarnagin, 
Secretary, Athens, Ga. 

s * * 


Winter Short Courses. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va., February 2-28. 

Georgia State College of Agriculture, Ath- 
ens, Ga., January 5-16. 

North Carolina A. & M. College, West 
Raleigh, N. C., January 9-February 6. 

Clemson College, Clemson College, 8S. C., 
January 13-February 16. W. M. Riggs, 


President, 
* * *& 


SOUTM CAROLINA LIVESTOCK ASSOCIA- | 
TION, 


Tne next meeting of the South Carolina 
Livestock Association will be held in Co- 
lumbia, February 4, 5, and 6, 1914. There 
will be in connection with this meeting a 
butter scoring contest. The contests have 
been held the past four years with the re- 
sult that the quality of samples exhibited 
have been greatly improved from year to 
year. 








Too many people nowadays know the price 


of everything and the value of nothing.— | 


Elbert Hubbard, 





(25) 1363 





Fairbanks-Morse 
Eclipse Engines 
Two Sizes: (iaisnes with 


- A pint of gasoline will run 
the No.1 Eclipse engine an 
hour-and pump over 1000 
gallons of water against 80 
foot head. Adapted to run- 
ning cream separators, 
churns, corn shellers, grind- 
stones, ice cream freezers, etc. 


Handy Reliable 
Low Priced 
As simple as it is possible 
to make a practical, 
ffea powerful engine. 
Manufactured in 
our immense fac- 
tory on the latest 
automatic machines. 
, Large, dust-proof 
7 . bearings. Thorough 
87 lubrication. All like 
parts absolutely interchangeable. Starts 
easily at any time. No danger from freezing. 
0. 2 Eclipse Engine is twice as powe 
as No.1. Recommended for deep well pump- 
ing, wood sawing, feed-grinding, ete. State 
quantity of water desired in 24 hours and 
we will send catalog No. FB 1007 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
a Atlanta, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla. 
& New Orleans, La., Richmond, Va. 










Engine 
to ordinary windmill pump 






















New gas-generating coal-oil 
Duras someon pan I po | 
300 Candie Power 
Light it and make a sale. JAternity, mie 
| lions can be sold. or 
country needs it. no! 





THOMAS LAMP COMPANY 
1055 Lane Street DAYTON, OMIO 


AGENTS 4 84ND NEW 
LIGHTER 

Novel watch-s aped Lighter. Oper- 

ated with one b nd; gives an instan- 

taneous light every time. No electric- 

ity, no battery, no wires, non-expen- 

sive; does away with matches. Lights 





quick for wholesale terms 

and prices. 
L. Brandt Lighter Co 
148 Duane St., N. ¥- 
Ca 








WRITE THE 


Tifton Farm Tool Company 


Tifton, Georgia 
FOR 
Booklet on the Best Harrow Made 
_ ae 














Actual and 
GINNERS-=--prospective 
Write for our 1914 Catalogue 


Its the book that will save you time and 
money. Address nearest Continental Sales 
office 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


Birmingham, Ala., Dallas, Tex., Alanta, Ga., 
Memphis, Tenn., and Charlotte, N. C. 














A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vin: 
breaking less than 2 per cent. Also threshes Wheat 
ats. ‘*The machine I have been looking for 20 years.”’ 
. ‘A machine that will meet every 
of. H. A. Morgan. Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
tion. Nothing like it. Booklet ‘‘C’’ FREE. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Morristown, Tenn. 


THE MULFORD NITRO-GERM 


Enriches soil for crop rotation while growing 
greatly increased stands of clover and other 
field legumes. Inoculation with Mulford 
Nitro-Germ pays. Write for FREE Book 
that tells all about it. 


H. K. MULFORD CO., - 








Philadelphia, Pa. 











You Can Save $25 to $50 


BUYING A 


BOUON <i. BUGGY 


D.T. BOHON, 
55 Main Street, Harrodsburg, Ky. 











| FIRESTONE 
| NON-SKID TIRES 


FOR MOST MILES 
— PER DOLLAR — 








{ 
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Let Us Send You a Genuine | COVER CROPS, A GASOLINE EN- 


Edison Phono raph 
on Free Trial 


right to your own home. Entertain 
your family and your friends. Send 
it back at our expense if you don’t 
want to keep it. $2 a month now 
pays for a genuine Edison Phono- 
graph at Rock-Bottom prices and 
without even interest on monthly 
ayments. Send today for our 
Pexutiful ” Free Edison Catalog. 
A postal or a letter is enough. But 
send it at once. Write today. 
Edison Phonograph Distributors 
4559 Edison Block Chicago, Wlinols 


gAw MILLS AND ENGIN ES 
Farquhar Saw Mills 
Are equipped with the latest improvements, and purch- 


asers have choice of three feeds. Farquhar Engines 
furnish ideal power for sawing, threshing, ginning, 


stone crushing, etc. 
WRITE FOR 
A. B. Farquhar Co. Ltd., 
FREE 72 Page 


Catalog Box 666, York, Pa. 
Diggers, Cultivators, Grain Drills, Cider Presses, 




















Manufacturers of Potato 





E CLEMSO 


AGRICULTURAL "COURSE. 
FOUR WEEKS COURSE FOR FARMERS 


Course begins 8:30 A. M. January 13 and ends 
February 10th. a cost of course, including 
room and board, $10. 

Instruction will be giv en in field corps, horticulture, 
stock feeding and judging, dairying, plant and animal 
diseases, cotton grading, fertilizers, etc 

For information, write to Director of Agricultural 
Department, Clemson College, S. C., orto 


W. M. RIGGS, President. 








Your Choice of Thiery Pianos 
on 30 Days’ Free Trial 


any Thiery Piano shown in my new Style Book 

shipped direct to you freight paid on 30 days’ 
feos trial—two or three years time to complete 
payment—return at my expeense if you are not 
satisfied. Send today for Style Book. 


J. B. THIERY, MILWAUKEE, WIS 











@We are the originators of the 
only guarantee that stands the 
test in the scales of justice. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., 
CHICAGO. 


cameos 


ee 











* * 
36 Lb.—FEATHER BEDS—$6.30 


New, clean, potow sanitary and dustless 
Feathers. 6-pound pillows, $1.00 per pair. 
(choice curled hen feathers.) Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Agents wanted. Write for 
FREE catalog. 


Southern Feather & Pillow Co., 
Dept. 1221, - - GREENSBORO, N. C. 
= J 














Write for 


Make Big Profits | our new 
_Baling Hay booklet ‘‘Making Money 


From Hay.” Learn how 
§ you can make good profits baling hayi in your 
section with an ANN ARBOR “The Baler 
for Business.’”’ Address Ann Arbor 
postal or letter today. Machine Co. 
41 Broadway, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 








| crops. 


| cial nitrogen. 





| outfit, 














ASK THIS MAN 


N MARCH 23, 1913, Mr. P. C. Ful- 

mer, Route 2, Como, Miss., wrote 
us and asked for our 1912 Index. Evi- 
dently he saves every issue of his pa- 
per. 

Ask him how to make “Green 
Cucumber Sweet Pickles’? and we’ll 
wager he can find it in his bound vol- 
umes. If he can’t, maybe his wife 
can. It’s on page 9 of our issue of 
June 15, 1912. 

Wouldn’t you give 35 cents to find 
what you want when you wantit? A 
binder will give you this very thing. 

Get one. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





Always bear in mind that it is high- 
ly important when sending in your 
subscription to write your name and 
postoffice very plainly. 
ful to state whether your subscription 
is new or renewal. 


diately. 





It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by Dr. van 
Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, but is worth 


it. Send your order to The Progressive 
Farmer. 





GINE, A SILO AND RUNNING 
WATER. 


Why Should Not You, Mr. Thrifty 
Farmer, Also Have These Four 
Marks of a Good Farmer? 


INCE you are asking for reports of 

good farming I should like to 
mention my neighbor, Mr. J. W. 
Jessups, of Northampton County, 
North Carolina: 


His farm has been brought up to a 
high state of cultivation within the 
last few years, not by commercial 
fertilizers, but by growing winter 
cover crops, mainly clover. The 
farm is now covered, or most of it is, 
with clover, oats and other cover 
Mr. Jessups does not use much 
nitrogenous fertilizer, because he 
says clover is cheaper than commer- 
He makes some very 
large crops of hay every spring from 
oats and white-blooming crimson 
clover sowed together. Right after 
this bumper hay crop, the land is put 
in corn and he made 90 bushels of 
corn to the acre this year. 


Mr. Jessups also sets a good ex- 
ample for farmers in other respects. 
He was the first man in this part of 
the State to build a silo. He did 
most of the work himself, and the 
cost when complete was not more 
than $100. His silo is now filled 
with ensilage which he will feed to 
his milk cows during the coming win- 
ter months. 

He also believes in 
gasoline engine do the work when- 
ever it is possible to do so. With a 
little engine he runs his force pump, 
his wood saw, washing machine and 
corn cutter. With a larger engine he 
runs a peanut picker and corn shred- 
der, the latter bought in co-oper- 
ation with two neighbors. 

Last but not least, Mr. Jessups has 
built a nice modern home with a 
complete system of waterworks. The 
water is forced to an elevated tank 
by means of a force pump. This 
tank was built by Mr. Jessups himself, 
making the cost small. The whole 
including tank, sink in the 
kitchen, bath tub, lavatories and 
pipes cost only $200. He would not 


making the 


| have his family deprived of the use 
| of this convenience for many times 
the cost. 


1 ee = aes 
Northampton County, N. C. 





A Northern Man’s Experience in 
Virginia. 

HEN I came here in March last, 

having purchased the farm dur- 
ing the winter, I found the corn 
shown me and the hay I had bought 
were not raised on the place as repre- 
sented, and in fact, there was not a 
rod of hay land on the place. Having 
two horses, two cows, a heifer and 
calf to provide roughage for, I select- 
ed one acre of bottom land that seem- 
ed to have a little fertility left in it, 
put on 200 pounds ground limestone, 
all I could get in time to use, and 200 
pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate 
and sowed it to oats. Cut about one 
and one-half tons, cut in the dough, 
then put on 200 pounds Thomas 
phosphate and sowed to cowpeas and 
millet. While too late to make peas, 
I had over one and one-half tons of 
fine hay. I now have it sown to rye, 
and shall top-dress with a heavy coat 


| of manure and turn all under in the 
spring for vegetables. 


This seems to 
me like a fair showing for a stranger 
in a land where he knows nothing of 
the soil except that it has been rob- 
bed to the limit. This latter fact is 


| shown in that the adjacent bottom 
Also be care- | 


was hardly able to make fodder. and 


‘ | not a decent ear of corn. 
And if you are | 


getting two papers notify us imme- | 


For the coming year we have two 
acres seeded to mixed grasses, about 


| the same to winter oats, six acres to 
THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK. | 


crimson clover, one acre to clover 
and rape, three acres to wheat and 
| one acre to rye. We do not want any 
of our land to go through the winter 
without some cover crop. 


With the knowledge gained this 
year and what we hope to get from 
your paper during the winter we 
hope to make a better showing next 
year. W. C. LATIMER, M.D. 

Bedford City, Va. 


Farm Profits and fern  Pritfeme. 


(Continued from page 6.) 


am trying to impress the fact that we 
do not make enough money on our 
farms to make them profitable, 
make their life the most desirable, to 
properly educate our children, to 
keep them away from the glare of the 
white lights of the city. 

I know you are waiting for me to 
tell you why our farms are not profit- 
able and how to make them so. I 
shall not do either. Individually each 
of these questions must be answered 
by each one of us for himself. I am 
showing you that we are not produc- 
ing enough to°*make farming profita- 
ble. Let our application of the les- 
sons of soil fertility, conservation of 


moisture, diversification of interests, | 
better cultural methods, better seed) 


selection, farm management, cattle 
raising, dairying, co-operative buying 
and selling, and all that be directed 
toward the 


vain. 





Purposes of the Farmers’ Union. 


(Continued from page 20. 


to send it to the depot on a certain 
day, promising fancy prices, and to 
send checks in payment just as soon 
as the stuff should be disposed of. 
Is it necessary to say that those same 
truckers are still wondering why 
those checks never came? Could any 
of their neighbors, men whom they 
had always known and in whom or- 
dinarily they would have the utmost 
confidence have induced these farm- 
ers to dispose of two car-loads of 
their crop in such way? 

The other day I learned of another 
instance which illustrates this peculi- 
arity which we so often find here and 
there. A few farmers living near one 
of our towns having learned that by 
holding a certain crop they could in 
a& way control the price of that com- 
modity—for awhile at least—entered 
into an agreement that no one mem- 
ber in the party should sell any of 
his product without the consent of 
the other members. One of the pro- 
duce dealers in the place, having ob- 
tained a knowledge of the combine, 
went secretly to one of the men and 
cffered him a price which he accept- 
ed without consultation with his fel- 
lows, and through this action of his 
the purpose of the organization was 
largely defeated. For the gain of 
the moment, unmindful of his pledge 
to his fellow man he proved recreant 
to his trust. He would in all proba- 
bility have gotten a better price ang 
would ‘have retained the confidence 
of his neighbors. This lack of fideli- 
ty which we so often find has always 
been one of the most potent factors 
in preventing the organization of the 
farmers to transact business in a suc- 
cessful manner. 

Some time ago I visited a co-oper- 
ative enterprise which had been char- 
tered by the members of the Union 
and whose support depended on the 
patronage of the members. As a dis- 
tinctive Union enterprise it was a bus- 
ness failure and outside capital had 
to be taken in to keep the business 
from going to the wall. The manager 
during our conversation stated that 
it was one of the most difficult things 
in the world to get Union men to pat- 
ronize Union enterprises. Men and 
brethren, is this indictment true? Is 
this man right in his conclusions? If 
so then are we carrying out in good 
faith this purpose of the organization 
to assist each other in buying and 
selling? _ Cc. C. W. 





As the season is so near over, you can dis- 
continue my advertisement, Many thanks 
for the numbers of orders received through 
your valuable paper.—W. G. McLean, Max- 
ton, N. C, 


to | 





increase of profits. If, 
they do not they have been given in| 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Potata.Profits 


depend largely on how the crop is planted. 
Every skipped hill is a loss in time, fertilizer 
and soil. Every double wastes valuable seed. 
It means $5 to $50 per acre extra profit if all hills 
are planted, one piece ineach. Thatis why 


TRON AGE 100 Per Cent 


Planters 


often pay for themselyes in One season on small 
acreage. They also plant rag » at right depth, 12 
to 24 inches apart. g New angle steel frame and 
. Y steel sted hopper. With or 

without fertilizer distrib- 

utor. Ask your dealerto 

el show you this Planter and 

WA write us for bocklet,‘‘J00 

Per Cent Potato Plant- 

ing’’ and copy of IronAge 

Farm and Garden News. 

BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 

Box 1995 Grenloch, N. J. 








Plant Southern Trees 
in Southern Orchards 


Lindley Fruit Trees are grown 
in Southern soil by experts who 


know how to put root, 
trunk and top growth 
into every tree. 


Our CATALOGUE tells all & 
€ about our trees, and how to 
eare for them after you get 
them set out. It’s = ehh to ~ 
every one who plan 
Send for a copy ow p-tree. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 








Funk’s Seed Succeed 


BECAUSE IT IS mated and bred, like fine 

stock, to give high yields, on an average 
(1,600 cases) 15 bushels more of corn; 6 bushels 
more of oats, 12 bushels more of wheat to the 
acre than low priced commercial or home- 
grown seed. 


Funks are recognized leaders in scientific 
corn breeding. Headquarters also for oats, 
wheat, alfalfa, clover, all farm seeds. 

Send for Funk’s corn book. Complete 
illustrated description of how seed is select- 
ed, bred, picked, dried, sorted, stored and 
shipped. Explains why it is worth more 
than we ask for it; how little more per acre 
it costs to plant the very best obtainable. 
Free. Address, 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO 
W. Washington St., Bloomington, iil. 














Ever Chew a Piese 
Of 


Sun 


Cured 
R eal Tobacco 


Best Chewing Tobacco 


The pure, old sonia kind of Virginia tobacco. 
Sun cured, dew kissed. that no imitation can re- 
place. Sweet, clean, pure and every piece of it good, 


10c fora 6-inch plug 
Sc for just half plug. 
Ask your dealer first. then write us, 


Hancock Bros. & Co., Lynchburg, Va. 





Band 
Write ands of fiatra the re cute, so Bayon cals i Cate! a 


WoRuizeR 


200 years of instrument making 
Mite TODAY eens at once efor the fay oy 
incinnati, 
Wurlitzer Co. veptasso Sth St. Sine 


SAW OURWQOD | 


SAWS DOWN 
TREES 





With a FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. 9 CORDS by ONE MANin 
10 hours. Send for Free catalog No. E63 showing ate priceand 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. First order secures agency. 

Folding Sawing Mach. Co.,161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Hi, 


$10,000 Backs— 


Hertzler & Zook 


Portable SAW 


Wood 
Guaranteed L year. Money re- 
funded—freight paid both ways 
if unsatisfactory. Only $10.saw to 
which ripping table can be added. 
perates easily. Catalogue free. 
Hertaler & Zook Co., Box 5 





$10 











10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Send us your name 
and address with ” 
cents for postage, and w' 

will send you this high- verade 

hollow ground razor on 10 days 

free trial. Shave with it as often as 

please, then if you wish to keep it, send 

$1. 50 for our “tine strop and hone and the razor is yours. 
ROLINA CUTLERY CO., oat A 


Box 402, reensboro, N. O 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh<« 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready, 
to co-operate with you in all progressive 
movements. 





Saturday, December 27, 1913.] 








THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
December 17. 

Cotton. 

Good middling 
Strict middling 

Middling 


Fiour, Hay and Grain. 
(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per barrel—wholesale prices: 
High grades $5.15 @$5.60 
Lower grades 4.40@ 4.90 
Corn—No. 2 white .95@ 98 
No. 2 mixed 944 96 
Timothy hay, per ton $22.59 @ $26.00 


Provisions. 
Snowdrift shortening 
Compound, tierce basis 
Pure lard, tierce basis 
Cheese, full cream 


Meats. 
Hams, surgar-cured 
Reg. ribs, 40-45 





SAVANNAH COTTON 
(Report furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
The Cotton Record.) 
December 17, 
Ordinary 
Good ordinary 
Low middling 
Middling 
Good middling 
Total sales—bales 


Cottonseed, carload lots, 


Cottonseed meal, per ton 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton, sacked 


The market has ruled fairly 
decidedly weaker this week. Somehow sup- 
porting demand failed to follow the bureau 
crop estimate, as was generally expected, 
and resulted in a feeling of disappointment 
on the part of holders. Prices fell off in con- 
sequence, with more weakness in the lower 
grades. During the last few days there were 
some relatively large ginning figures put 
forth by the private bureaus, and as these 
have usually proved pretty well in line with 
the official report of the census bureau, they 
tended to create some impression that the 
bureau crop pointer was too small. 

The bureau made the total crop 13,677,000 
bales of 500 pounds, gross weight. As the 
running bales average fully 520 pounds gross, 
the estimate reduces to about 13,130,000 bales 
running weights. Adding, say, 500,000 bales 
for linters, the total crop would about 
18,650,000 bales. This may be taken as suf- 
ficient confirmation of the estimate of 13,- 
750,000 bales made by the writer in Septem- 
ber. The slight difference of 100,000 bales 
will just about, represent the additions for 
repacks. The ureau does not take account 
of repacks in its estimate. As the census 
reported 12,080 900 bales ginned to Decem- 
ber 1, there would be only about 1,050,000 
bales left to be ginned afterwards, in 


9 11-16 
10 11-16 
11 11-16 


per ton.... 


30.00 
2.50 


active, but 


be 


order 





mably in the neighborhoed of 


SB Prices 


ces ii acon s 8 


Ai these 


to make a total ginning of 13,130,000 with- 
out linters. The census does not include 
linters until the final report in March. The 
private bureaus are putting the ginning for 
the period from December 1 to December 13 
at about 750,000 bales, which would leave 
only 300,000 bales to be ginned after Decem- 
ber 13. Such a rate of ginning would tend 
to shake confidence in the bureau crop esti- 
mate. 

Leading authorities are inclined to 
Crease their original estimates of the con- 
sumptive requirements for the year. Cer- 
tainly the facts so far point to an increase 
over last year. As stated here before, the 
world wants about 15,000,000 bales of Ameri- 
can cotton this yerr, and will not get it, for 
little or no surplus was carried over from 
the year before, and the crop appears small- 
er than 14,000,000 bales. This is a year when 

very serious shortage may develop before 
@ new crop is available. 


in- 





NORFOLK COTTON. 
(Reported & 


by Eure Harris 
Virginia. ) 
December 19, 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling ae 
Strict low midding 
Tone quiet. 


Co., Norfolk, 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO. 


The Richmond warehouses 
tive scenes this week: 
in evidence, and 


presented 
all of the 
“after the 


ac- 
buyers were 
goods.”’ Prob- 
1,500,000 pounds 
was disposed of, and the 
majority of the offerings were in good order, 
Were better than for several weeks 
Past, Heavy sales are looked for next week, 
The package dealers reported active in- 
Quiries for all brights, and also fairly good 
Bales, considering the scarcity of stock 
There were exceptionally heavy sales on 
the Bedford City market, with a demand 
€qual to the supply, and the gregated sales 
of the week were the lar probably in 
the history of the market * amount sold 
Bh five days was 426,063 pounds, and the 
amount of money paid the farmers for 
this tobacco was $21,687.44, by one bank, 
@nd $11,926.77, by another bank. Nor do 
Sums represent the entire amount re- 
by the farmers, as commissions and 
Were deducted from the total figures, 
sales on the Danville market have 
heavy that they were blocked each 
Offerings were in fairly good order, 
the quality was not of the usual high 
Mandard. All grades, with the exce ption of 
ne wrappers and fine cigarette cutters sold 
bout as high as at any time this season. 
t is estimated that from 65 to 75 per cent 
f the crop near to this market has already 
peen disposed of. The trading in redried 
Obaccos is quiet. 
he sales on the Lynchburg market were 
he heaviest of the season. Prices held up 
ell, all grades being active, but the demand 


of sun-cured stock 


so 


for 
for 


grades w 
the week amounte 
and the sales from Sey 
12 amounted amountes 
Quotations for dark 
Lugs, $3.50@7.56 
good, $10@14.50; 
. Good sales are looked for Ww 
All of the warehouses were Kept busy 
dling the heavy receipts of bright 
that was brought to the South Hill 
during the week. The prices ruled 
pecially on desirable brights. 
sales have reached the 4,060,000 
it is thought that the farmers still have 
about 1,000,000 pounds to dispose of, if not 
more, The farmers who patronize this mar- 
ket express themselves as well pleased with 
the geod prices which they have been receiv- 
ing this season. With the approach of the 
holidays, it is expected that the receipts will 
fall off somewhat until after the first of the 
year. J. M. BELL. 


inferior The 


7.000 


sales 
pounds, 
emper 


$15@ 
eek 
han- 
tobacco 
market 
high, es- 
So far the 
mark and 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
pa ona Sectipe. . 
December 13. 


(Report furnished 
Leaf, Strips, 


Co., 


Owing to we had 


to be 


which 
continue 
that about 2,000,- 
tobacco was sold on our 
floors. Prices were well maintained until 
the latter part of the week when they be- 
came somewhat weaker, but not quotably 
lower. We expect full sales for the coming 
week, altho the weather has turned dry and 
cool and farmers will, generally, be anxious 
to sell as much as possible before the Christ- 
mas holidays. Our market will close on the 
19th and sales will begin again on the 29th 

There is no reason to expect lower prices 
to prevail after the new year, as there is a 
good and strong demand from all quarters 
for sun and air-cured tobaccos, particularly 
as it is expected that the raising of flue- 
cured tobacco will further encroach upon the 
territory which is raising now the air and 
sun-cured grades. 

3usiness in prized tobaccos 
nothing of interest is to report. 


the good season 
week before last, receipts 
heavy and it is estimated 
900 pounds of loose 


is quiet and 


Science Sanna ° 


RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


by W. G. Lambert, 
Yards, Richmond, V¢ 
December 15. 
per cwt. 
to good arse o> Ge ae 

Common to f obs - 5.00@ 6. 
Heifers—Best, per 

Medium to goo 

Common to fair 
Cows—Best, per cwt. 

Medium to good 

Common t 
Oxen, per cwt 
Bulls, per cwt 
Calves—Extra, 

Medium 
Dairy cows, 
Hogs—Best, 

Good ee 

Sows and stags 
Sheep—Best, per cw 

Common to fair 

Lambs 


(Report furnished 
Union Stock 


Mer., 
1.) 


Steers—Best, 
Medium 


@$8 


per 
per 


HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER. 
December 15. 
13gs—Fresh-gathered, 

Store-gathered ane 
Butter—Creamery, per pound 
Country 


per dozen 





NEW YORK PRODUCE, 
(Reported F, J. Root.) 
December 17. 
Potatoes, Virginia, 


by 


late crop, per barrel, $2 
@2.25; other, per 180 pounds, bulk, $2 @2.25. 
Sweets, per barrel, $1@1.50. ted onions, per 
100-pound bag, $1.50@2:; yellow, $1.50@2; 
white, $1.50@2 per crate. Cabbage, i 
per 100, $5@7: red, per barrel, $1.50@2. 
tichokes, per barrel, $3 @ 3.50. Brussels 
sprouts, 8@12c per Wax and green 
beans, @3.50 per : . Beets and car- 
rots, per barrel, $1@1.50; new, New Orleans, 
per barrel, $2.50@3. Cucumbers, per basket, 
$2@3.50. Celery, per standard case, $2@2.75, 
Eggplants, $4@4.50 per box. Escarol, $3@4 
per barrel. Horseradish, per 100 pounds, $2 
@5. Kale, per barrel, 50@75c. Kohlrabi, 
per 100 bunches, $1, Lettuce, $2@2.50 per 
barrel, Okra, per carrier, $2@3.50. 

plants, per 100, $3@4. Peas, 
@5. Parsley, $2@2.50 per 
per barrel, $1.25@1.50. 
@5. Pumpkins, $1.50@ 
dishes, per 100 bunches, 
@2 per basket. Spinach, 
rel Shallots, $1.50@2.5 
$1.75 @2 barrel, 
barre!—former 


per 

barrel, 

-eppers, per 
’ barrel, 
Romaine, 

75c @$1.25 per bar 

per barrel. Squash 

Turnips, 90¢@$1.50 

for rutabagas, Tomatoes, 

! carrier. Watercress, per 

bunches, $1.50@2, 

Apples, per barrel, $2 
for good Greenings, 
rel, Cranberries, 
berries, per 

Creamery butter, 8 37c¢% h 
imitation creamery 
22%ec Country 

Mess pork, $23 
barrel, $18 @19, 

Wheat, 


Corn, 7914 


box, $4 
Rad- 
$1.59 


Der 


f@ 3.50 per 
$4.5 
bar 
Straw 


—average, 
50@6 per 
barrel 


50@6 
Pears, $ 
$6.504@10 


quart, 50@75 


per 


eld, 83 @8 


factory, 
per bushel, 
c 


LIVERS AND 


Oh, hit’s hawg-killin’ 
lights 
Is gwine a be 


LIGHTS, 
time, en de livers 


mine by de hawg-killin’ rights! 

I kandles de fire un’neath de big pot, 

En I fills de ol’ hawgs’ead wid water 
hot, 

Den I 

En 


hot 


shoulders my 


draps ‘em in 


axe en goes to de pen, 
their tracks, en den 

Den I grabbles 
Twell hit look 
sides, 

I hangs “em 


de 
lak 


ha'r 
snow 


fum offer 
when 


deir hides, 
vou sees deir 
En’ up on de pole in 
En den purty soon FT bees ready to go. 

Ole woman, you fetch dem livers en lights! 
Dee'll go turble good dese col’, col’ nights, 


a row, 


(27) 365 


rHave You Bought That Engine? ~ 


HAVEN’T. THEN HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO DO SO, 
AND SAVE MONEY ON THE DEAL: 


The following list of Engines are offered “for quick 
sales” at greatly reduced prices: 


One 
One 


20 horse-power Foos Stationary Gasoline Engine, 

11 horse-pewer Foos Stationary Gasoline Engine. 

One 6 horse-power Foos Kerosene Engine, Ready for Meunting. 
One 4 horse-power Foos Gasoline Engine, Ready for Mounting. 
Two 4 horse-power Foos Gasoline Engines, Portable. 


One 8 horse-power Roote & Vandeford Spécial Electric Portable Gasoline 
. Engine, 


One 6 horse-power New-Way Gasoline Engine. 

Four 3% horse-power “New-Way” Gasoline Engines, 
One 3% horse-power ‘Capital’? Engine. 

One 1% horse-power Appleton, Ready for Mounting. 


Drop us a postal and let us tell you more about them. 
sold guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., 
PETERSBURG, VA. 


Everything 











The L. C. Smith Typewriter 


The ball bearing, long wearing, 
easy running machine. 








Also, all makes rebuilt, second-hand and shop-worn Machines, 
$10.00 up. Easy terms. 

Largest, best equipped and most thorough repair shop for 
rebuilding and repairing all makes of machines in the South. 


Tell us your Typewriter needs. 
advantage. 


We can serve you to your 


J. E. Crayton & Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 














9. FAMOUS ~ 

McKay’s “S7ezr” Roller Bearing Stalk Cutter 
A marvel of mechanical excellence. 
Has the most perfect and powerful 
dirt proof and lathe turned bearings 
ever used in a stalk cutter. 30 per 
cent lighter running and longer 
‘life’? for the machine. Cuts corn 
and cotton stalks better, cleaner and 
closer than others by competitive 
test. We invite such test to prove 
our claims. Write for full descriptive 
circular free that tells all. 


The JNO. A. McKAY MFG. CO. 
Dunn, N. C. Box 68 





=I 
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Christmas and New Year Holiday Cheap Excursion Fares 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


The Standard Railroad of the South 


Tickets will be on sale 
South of the Ohio and 


from 
Potomac 


all points on the Atlantic 
and East of the Mississippi 
ington, Cincinnati, Evansville, and Cairo, for all trains, Lt) 205 2, oe ee 

23, 24, 25 and 31, and January 1—limited returning, January 6; also to many 
points in the Northwest and Southwest, on December 20, 21 and 22, limited return- 
ing, January 18; and from points in Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina to 
Havana, Cuba, on December 20, limited returning, January 6, 1914, Passengers must 
reach original starting point by or before midnight of return limits specified. 

For further particulars, schedules, reservations, etc., apply to Ticket Agent, 
lantic Coast Line, or address, 


W. J. CRAIG, 


Coast Line 
Rivers, 
December 


to all points 
including Wash- 


°9 


At- 


Passenger Trattic Manager, T. C. WHITE, General Passenger Agent, 


Wilmington, N. 














YOU'VE HEARD $8 MUCH ABOUT—built especially to saw lumber better and quicker 
than any other mill, and to ast Jomger. {tis the lightest running, fastest cutting 
. little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satisfactory Has the famous 
> Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel 
head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when gigged back, spring 
receder, steel lined carriage. Manufactured by 
SALEM IRON WORKS,295 S. LIBERTY ST., 


Winston-Satein, N. C. 
GIBBS MACHINERY COMPANY, Columbia, S. C. 


General Sales Agent 


Every part guaranteed 

We build Log Beam 

Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and_ Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers. etc. 
Write today for Catalog. 








THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK. 





Cabbage Plants for Sale 


We grow fine stocky plants and, being on main line of 
Southern Railroad, can del ver quickly and at a low rate. 
We guarantee every shipment and send cultural directions 
if desired. Early Jersey, and Charleston Wakefield, Suc- 
cession and Flat Dutch. Prices Single 1000—$1.00. 2 to 
5000 at 90c. 5 to 10,000 at 80c per 1000. 

Special Prices to Union Agents and dealers. 


W. L. KIVETT, High Point, N. C. 





Prof. John Michels has written two of the 
best books for Southern dairymen. They are 
“Dairy Farming’ and “Market Dairying.” 
We can supply them for $1 each, Write 
fer list of other dairy books. 


It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by Dr. van 
Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, but is worth 
it. Send your order to The Progressive 
Farmer, 














‘“‘WHITE SOX”’ 


“WHITE SOX” is a 
beautiful 3-year-old 
Shetland, almost solid 
black, with four white 
“stockings’’ and long silky 
mane and tail. He stands 
about 42 inches high and 
weighs around 300 pounds. 
We have already given 
away 157 ponies to boys 
and girls who joined our 
Pony Club and “White 
Sox”’ is just as fine as any 
of these other 157 beauti- 
ful ponies. This is saying 
a great deal when you con- 
sider that we go around to 
all the big pony farms and 
pick out the very best pon- 
ies we can get for children. 
“White Sox’’ is as gentle 
and lovable as any pet 
could be and is thoroughly 
broken to ride and drive. 
Hitched up in his nobby 
little pony cart, with his 
nickel trimmed harness 
flashing in the sunlight he 
makes the prettiest picture 
you ever saw. ot only 
is he pretty, but he can 
carry along a whole buggy 
load of happy children at 
a fast clip—faster than 
wany big horses. can. 
“White Sox” and his ele- 
gant outfit, described in 
the opposite column, can 
be yours if you are willing 
to do us a favor. Send us 
your name today and we 
will tell you just how to 
get him. Don't delay, but 
© just as our 157 happy 
peony winners did and send 
us your bame at once. 


roe: 
3 


coed 


WE WILL GIVE YOU OR SOME 
OTHER BOY OR GIRL THIS 
PONY WITH COMPLETE OUTFIT 


DO YOU WANT 
THIS OUTFIT? 


END US YOUR NAME 








es o~ Fy & |E? 





THE OUTFIT 


LONG with “White 

Sox’’ we send the finest 
and most complete Pony 
Outfit that you ever saw. 
A stylish four wheeled 
pony buggy—strong and 
easy riding —a handsome 
black, nickel trimmed har- 
ness and a_ hand made 
saddle and Indian horse- 
hair riding bridle. No 
matter how rich a child’s 
parents might be they 
could not buy him a bet- 
ter or more complete out- 
fit than we send with 
“White Sox’ to you or 
some other boy or girl. 
The horsehair bridle is 
made especially fer us by 
an old cowboy at Deer 
Lodge, Montana, and is 
hand woven out of many- 
colored horsebhair—red, 
black, yellow, green and 
white. It is woven into 
beautiful Indian designs, 
mounted with fluffy hair 
tassels, and the reins .end 
in a real cowboy quirt. 
You will be the firsts to 
have one of these bridles 
in your neighborhood if 
you send us your name 
and get ‘‘White Sox” and 
his whole Outfit. We had 
just as soon send this 
wonderful Pony and Out- 


. fit to you as to any other 


bey or girl but you must 
send your name and ad- 
dress right away so we 
ean tell you all about our 
easy plan. Use the coupon 
below, and mail it now. 








IF YOU WANT TO OWN “WHITE SOX’’ 


S soon as we hear from you we will tell you how to go ahead and get ‘‘White Sox” for your own. We have a 
wonderful Pony Club that gives Shetland Ponies to its members and you can join this club without spending a cent of your own money 
and thus be eligible to get a pony free. Don’t let anybody persuade you that you can’t get this gautiful little pony and outfit because our plan of giving away 

ponies is different from others. ‘The fact that we have already given away 157 ponies to boys and girls 1% S$) different states, from the state of Vermont to the state of 
California, several going over 1,800 miles from St. Paul, is proof that we give ponies away. ‘The postmas™Mi@gr banker in your town knows that the Webb Publishing 
Company of St. Paul, Minnesota, established for more than 30 years, is one of the largest publishing houses in the United States and can afford to give away ponies to 
advertise its papers. We never heard of one of the 157 members of our Pony Club to whom we have already given ponies until they wrote and told us they wanted a 
pony and that is why you must send us your name and address at once if you want us to send you “White Sox’’ and his dandy Outfit. 















































WE HAVE GIVEN AWA | PONIES 
HERE ARE THE NAMES OF A FEW OF OUR 157 LUCKY PONY WINNERS 


“Bob,'’ John B. Corn, Jr., Pulaski Co., Arkansas. **Peter,’’ Charley Mahoney, Chippewa Co., Michigan. 
“‘Sweetheart,’’ Lillias E. T. Howe, Nevada Co., California. **Star,’’ Clarence Grover, Trail Co., Minnesota. 
“Pippin,’’ Doris Navarette, Fairfield Co., Connecticut. “*‘Miac,’’ Ruth Mead, Saline Co., Missouri. 

**pal,’’ Julia Federer, Champaign Co., Mlinois. “"Reggie,’’ Clifford Smith, Yellowstone Co., Montana. 
“*Heinie,’’ Clarence Niemoeller, Bartholomew Co., indiana. *“‘Bumps,’’ Barton Lewis, Dawes Co., Nebraska. 

** Justin,’? Norma Thorsen, Palo Alto Co., lowa. “‘Busy,’’ John H. Albrecht, Jr., Camden Co., New Jersey. 
**Jerry,’’ Cleta Johnson, Douglas Co., Kansas. **Sultan,’’ Donald M. Robinson, Saratoga Co., New York. 
“*Keno,’’ Vanessa Lykins, Bourbon Co., Kentucky. “‘Silver-Tips,’’ Georgia Lee Barringer, Stanley Co., N. Car. 
‘*Merry,’’ Isabelle Whitcraft, Baltimore Co., Maryland. **Paddy,’’ Grace McGogy, McIntosh Co., N. Dakota. 
“Clipper,’’ Adelaide J. Stever, Bristol Co., Mass. **Flo,’’ Lloyd Thomas, Allen Co., Ohio. 


NOTICE WE PRINT THE NAMES OF 30 OF OUR 157 LUCKY PONY WINNERS. We would gladly print the whole 157 names if we had room for 
them here, but we will send them to you just as soon as we hear from you. Possibly some of these happy children live in your county or a county near you and, if so, 
you probably know them because our Lucky Pony Winners are the best known children in their neighborhoods. However, it doesn’t make any difference where you live 
}f you send us your name and are the lucky child to get “White Sox,” he and his whoie outfit will be shipped without one cent of cost to you. If you send us, your 
name the day you read this, we will send you 1,000 votes for “White Sox” and also a big surprise that will double your chances of getting a Shetland Pony. We haven’t 
room to explain it here, but we will tell you as soon as we hear from you. Remember, you can’t get ‘“‘White Sox’”’ until you send us your name and become a mem- 
ber of the Pony Club, so sit down and write us at once. Don’t miss this grand opportunity! 


EVERY CLUB MEMBER GETS A PRIZE. 


Every single child who sends us his name and joins our Pony 
Club will receive a handsome prize of his own choosing. Besides 
the Pony Outfit (and the Big Surprise we have for you), we will 
give bicycles, diamond rings, sewing machines, rifles, cameras, gold 
watches, flashlights and many other wonderful rewards that you 
never could get until now. Of course, ‘‘White Sox’’ and his dandy 
Outfit is the best prize of all and you have the same opportunity 
to get him as any other boy or girl if you send us your name now. 


SEND YOUR NAME TODAY. 

Our ponies are given away so quickly that you will be more sure of 
getting «his one if you sit right down now and send us the coupon with 
your name and address or a letter (either way will be alright). The work 
we require you to do to be a full-fledged Pony Club Member, eligible to 

et ‘White Sox,”’ is so easy that any child who could drive a pony can do 
ft. We shall write you promptly just as soon as we hear from you. 


**Peaches,’’ Alicia M. Davenport, Klamath Co., Gregon. 
**Dapple,’’ Ernest L. Heckert, York Co., Pennsylvania. 
*“trene,’’ Colgate M. Searle, Kent Co., Rhode Istand. 
**Cupid,’’ Edna Evans, Moody Co., So. Dakota. 
“‘Lady,’’ Marion Jones, Franklin Co., Tennessee. 
“Zip,’’ Ella L. Fullam, Randolph Co., Vermont. 

“Lulu,’’? Louise Damron, Benford Co., Virginia. 
**Scotty,’’ Catherine Rohrbeck, Pacific Co., Washingten: 
“Princess,’’ Geneva Holt, Nicholas Co., W. Virginia. 
“Polly,’’ Alfred Hokenstad, Dane Co., Wisconsin. 
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WHO WANTS ME? 


THE FARMER’S WIFE PONY CLUB, 
588 Webb Bidg., St. Paul, Minn.: 


Please send me pictures of ‘White Sex’’ and tell me about your Pony Club and also tell me 


bow to take care of Shetland Ponies. I have no pony and want to belong to the Pony Club 
and own “White Sex.’’ 
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ADDRESS ALL LETTERS TO R. F. D. STATE 


THE FARMER’S WIFE PONY CLUB 


588 WEBB BLDG. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


THIS COUPON IS GOOD FOR 


1600 VOTES 


**‘WHITE SOX’? 
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